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MAIDS AND MISTRESSES. 


‘I reatty have no patience with that tiresome 
Susan, Charles. She gets more careless every day. 
Indeed, if this sort of conduct continues, it will be quite 
impossible for us to keep her. Soon we shall not have 
an uncracked or unchipped piece of glass or china in 
the house.’ 

* Well, well, my love,’ said I, with a sigh, and pre- 
paring for one of my dearest Kate’s jeremiads about 
the manifold sins and wickednesses of domestics in 
general, and those of her own servants in particular— 
* well, well, don’t let us put ourselves out about it, 
at any rate. Let us take it coolly, whatever it is.’ 

‘ Take it coolly, indeed! And so I might, if this sort 
of thing only happened now and then; but not when 
it happens almost every day. Such a servant would 
be expensive, if she served you for nothing.’ 

‘What is broken now, Kate? Your best tea-and- 
coffee set, I suppose. A regular smash—eh!’ 

‘It is not kind of you to laugh at me, Charles, 
because I am vexed at the loss of things which we can 
ill afford to replace. Susan threw down the lunch- 
tray this morning, and broke everything on it to 
atoms. Such carelessness is unpardonable—it is really 
too bad.’ 

‘It is very annoying, Kate, certainly ; but grum- 
bling won’t put humpty-dumpty together again, and 
perhaps it was purely an accident, after all. As the 
proverb says, what can’t be cured, must be endured; 
and accidents, you know, will happen in the best 
regulated families.’ 

‘ Why, Charles, you are as full of vulgar proverbs 
as Sancho Panza himself; but in spite of them, I 
shali persist in calling things by their right names; 
and certainly the breakage this morning was no acci- 
dent, but arose from pure carelessness. Accidents 
would not happen every day, and scarcely a day 
passes without Susan breaking something. Last 
week, when those disagreeable friends of yours dined 
here, she let fall the top of one of the vegetable dishes, 
and so spoiled my best dinner-set.’ 

‘Perhaps that was accidental too, Kate,’ said I, 
anxiously endeavouring to allay the storm. ‘ But, 
pray, don’t make a fuss about it. I would put up 
with almost anything rather than be always changing 
servants. When one sees so many new faces in the 
house, one never feels at home. I don’t see, though, 
why you call Brown and Smith disagreeable fellows. 
They are both intelligent men, and have seen a good 
deal of the world. Brown is the inventor of the 
apparatus for consolidating and deodorising the 
sewage of the metropolis, and’ —— 


‘Never mind what he invented, Charles; some- 
thing nasty, I dare say; and although he may have 
seen a great deal of what you gentlemen call the 
world, he has certainly seen very little good society. 
I wish, with all my heart, that he would invent some 
kind of apparatus that would supersede domestic 
servants, for they are the misery of one’s life.’ 

‘Something of the nature of a dumb waiter or 
waitress, Kate; warranted not to smash the crockery, 
and not to give pert answers to impatient and unrea- 
sonable mistresses. If my friend Brown could do 
that, he would soon be the favourite of the ladies, 
plain as he is.’ 

‘Unreasonable!’ cried Kate, with some little 
warmth. ‘Do I smash china and glass every day of my 
life? And if I don’t, Charles, pray, why should Susan?’ 

‘That’s just it, my love. You don’t handle the 
china and other breakable articles of domestic use 
as Susan does, so you don’t break them; and as 
you do not seem to make any allowance for Susan 
on this account, I call you somewhat unreasonable. 
How often, Kate, in the course of the year, do you 
set the lunch out? Your poor parlour-maid has 365 
chances per annum of throwing down your crockery- 
ware, whilst you have no chance at all. Surely, then, 
to institute a comparison between yourself and Susan, 
in this matter, and to condemn her for breaking so 
much more than you do, is most unjust. You would 
be the first to call such a proceeding unreasonable, in 
any case in which you had no concern; and if you 
object to the application of the term to mistresses who 
act in this way, it is because we are all apt to be blind 
to our own failings.’ 

‘If a mistress is never to reprove a servant for doing 
her work ill, because she never does such work her- 
self, servants ought never to be reproved at all; and 
that is ridiculous, Charles.’ 

*Not so fast, Kate—not so fast. I don’t mean that 
you ought not to reprove your servants, when they 
do ill—that, as you say, would be ridiculous; but 
Ido mean that you should not measure a servant’s 
culpability by an unfair test or standard, as you did 
just now. Even in so trivial a matter, as it seems to 
you, of chiding a domestic for breaking a water-jug, 
you should carefully weigh the circumstances of the 
case, and Jet the judgment control the temper. You 
violated this rule just now when you instituted the 
comparison between yourself and Susan, and founded 
on it a very exaggerated opinion of her culpability. 
We ought ’—— 


‘Ha, ha, ha! why, a Daniel is come to judgment, 
| I declare. Charles, dear, you really ought to have 
been christened Solomon. Ha, ha, ha!’ 
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‘You may laugh, Kate,’ said I, a little nettled, ‘as 
much as you please, but you may depend upon it that 
there are faults on both sides; and from whom are we 
to expect the greatest forbearance—from the educated 
mistress or from the uneducated maid? Go where 
you will, you hear nothing but complaints of the 
servants in these latter days; as if that particular 
class. of persons had very much degenerated im moral 
qualities, while their betters have improved, or, at any 
rate, not sunk beneath the virtues of their ancestors. 
All experience, however, of mankind and of woman- 
kind too, tells us that when two parties are always 
quarrelling, the fault lies six on one side and half 
a dozen on the other; and with regard to the difficul- 
ties people have with their servants, is it not plain that 
reformation is most to be looked for first on the side of 
the employer rather than on that of the servant? The 
mistress hardly ever makes due allowance for the diffi- 
culties of the maid’s position. She forgets the number 
of occasions on which objectionable points in a servant’s 
character may be sliewn, and most unjustly condemns 
her because she is not as those individuals whose 
temper and other qualities she has no such means 
of testing. In short, they appear to me to expect 
a great deal too much from a class of persons who 
have many things to try them, and who have gener- 
| ally had very little educational training to prepare 
them for the difficult part in life they have to play.’ 

‘ But surely, Charles,’ said Kate, with true woman's 
pertinacity sticking to the individual case in which 
she was personally interested at the moment—‘ surely 
you wouldn’t ask me to hold my tongue till every 
breakable article in the house has got a family mark 
on it? I suppose that I may be permitted to shew 
that [ am vexed at such losses? or do you. consider 
that even that is unbecoming an educated mistress?’ 

‘Certainly, Kate, you will be quite justified in 
speaking to Susan on the subject, if you have not 
already done so. But do it without anger, that is all. 
Biame her as you would blame an equal to whom you 
had a right to speak; and don’t be tempted by the rela- 
tionship in which you stand to one another, to visit 
her with an amount of reproach: far beyond what the 
occasion calls for. Try and remember the fact, that 
an act of this sort is no greater fault in a parlour- 
maid than it would be in a princess; and think how 
you would feel yourself if every careless and thought- 
less act you committed would bring down on you a 
torrent of invective. If you do, you will be much 
more likely to apportion your reproaches accurately.’ 

*I am not accustomed, Charles,’ said Kate with 
some dignity, ‘to pour what you call a “torrent of 
invective” on my domestics. However, I shall cer- 
tainly request Miss Susan to be more careful in 
future; but I have no doubt whatever that she will 
seize the opportunity of giving me warning; and if I 
cared to keep her, I should hold my tongue.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, my dear, for having made use 
of a rather strong expression, which, of course, I did 
not mean should be taken literally: but. tell me why 
you think Susan will give you warning, if you speak 
to her about the smash of this morning, She 
appears to me to be a very civil young woman, and 
the very opposite of what ladies call pert.’ 

*O yes, slie is very civil. I have no fault what- 
ever to find with her temper. In that respect, and 
indeed in all others, except that of carelessness, she 
suits me very well; but, like the rest of her class, she 
wants, as they say, to better herself. L know that her 
friends want her to take a place where a footman is 
kept, and a very little will turn the scale against her 
remaining with me.’ 

* Well, Kate, and why should not Susan better her- 
self ifshe can? Wouldn't you better yourself, if you 
could find the opportunity ?” 

*O dear me, Charles, don't fancy that I wish 


Susan to stay; she may go to-morrow, if she likes, the 
careless thing. I only wish you to observe how 
ungrateful your protégées are. Do what you will, 
they leave you directly they can get more pay, and 
raise themselves into what I presume they believe to 
be a higher position in the social scale.’ 

‘Now, my dear, I must be permitted to say that 
you are again very unreasonable in your strictures 
on this class of people. Why do you apply to them a 
standard of moral perfection which you would never 
dream of setting up for our own measurement? I 
shouldn’t take half-guinea fees, should I, if I could 
get guineas? Why, then, blame Susan for desiring to 
get L.18 per annum instead of L.12?’ 

*‘ My wages, Charles, are as good as L.16 a year, 
counting tea, sugar, and washing; but if Susan and 
her class remembered their catechisms, they would 
feel that it was their duty to be content in that ’—— 

‘Nonsense, Kate, the catechism was not written 
only for those who serve, was it? Was it not intended 
for the instruction of masters and mistresses as 
well as of servants? If we masters and mistresses 
put so very liberal an interpretation on our duty 
towards our neighbour, let us, in common fairness, 
be equally liberal in its application to those below us, 
If your husband or brothers did not strive to better 
themselves, you would be the first—for you are ambi- 
tious, Kate, if only to cut out that vulgar Mrs 
Muggridge you dislike so—to think them poor-spirited 
fellows. It is but the other day that you were castle- 
building at a fine rate, and planning all sorts of 
improvements for the time when I shall make a clear 
thousand a year; and yet so inconsistent are you, 
that the moment a person in your service desires to 
better herself in the same way, you speak of such 
ambition as if you thought it a grave moral offence. 
The truth is, my love, that this is another instance of 
the unreasonable habit you have of ’—— 

‘Dear me, Charles, how you do harp on that one 
string. Iam quite sick of hearing you.’ 

‘I harp on it—as you call it, Kate—because it is the 
cause of a large proportion of the dissatisfaction we 
feel with our domestic servants. People who are 
rigidly just and discriminating in their judgments on 
the actions of those of their own class, are often most 
unjust, prejudiced, and partial, when estimating the 
character and actions of those below them; and so, 
what is called a laudable desire to get on in a man of 
my profession, becomes changeableness, discontent, 
and even ingratitude, in poor Susan.’ 

‘I’m sure, Charles, L am not such an unjust. wretch 
as you make me out to be. Mistresses have a good 
deal to put up with, say what you will, and one must 
be an angel never to complain.’ 

‘I am far from denying, my dear, that you have 
something to put up with. What I complain of is, that 
you don’t put up with it as quietly as you ought, even 
if only for your own comfort ; you would do so if you 
kept in mind the fact, that the other parties concerned 
have something to put up with too.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that I am bad-tempered, 
Charles? Upon my word, you are very polite.’ 

‘Not at all, Kate—not at all; a little hasty, nothing 
more, and not always guided by reason. Ifone of my 
sex did not take on himself to tell your sex the 
truth in this matter, what chance would you ever 
have of hearing it? When ladies get together, they 
do nothing but encourage one another in the error 
which I reprobate.. Your servants will certainly owe 
me some gratitude, if Ican convince you that you 
are too exacting, and induce you to bear and forbear 
accordingly; and you will soon find that I have 
rendered you no inconsiderable service.’ 

‘T don’t know what you mean by expecting too 
much, Charles; I only want what everybody wants 
—a thoroughly good servant.’ 
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‘Then everybody is a fool, my love—that is, if 
they expect to get it. Servants, on their side, may 
excuse their discontent by saying that they only 
want thoroughly good mistresses; and if you admit 
the disappointment you meet with as an excuse for 
yourself, you must admit a like plea in excuse for 
them. Each wants what she considers perfection of 
character in the other, and truly, both the perfect 
maid and the perfect mistress—particularly if each 
one were made the judge of the other’s perfections— 
would be very singular specimens of humanity. For 
my part, however, I have no desire to see our servants 
become the moral monsters which alone would make 
them “thorouglily good” in the eyes of their mis- 
tresses,’ 

‘If you mean me, Charles, and I suppose you do’— 
here my dear Kitty looked rather inclined te cry—‘I 
think it very unkind of you to make such cutting 
remarks. I am sure I don’t want a moral monster, 
as you call it, or anything of the sort. I only want 
what everybody wants—that’s all. I only want a 
steady, clean, industrious, civil, and obliging domestic. 
There is no harm in that, is there ?” 

*That is all, indeed! and enough too, I should 
think. Ifyou were as exacting, my dear, with respect 
to your friends and acquaintances, you would be chang- 
ing them as often as you do your servants. Few of 
them would come up to your standard of character, 
for the terms expressive of the qualities which you 
insist on having in aservant, are interpreted so rigidly 
by you; that they include much more than they do in 
the ordinary acceptation of them; nay, they even 
are made to embrace moral qualities quite incom- 
patible with each other—qualities which can never be 
found existing in the same individual. I am quite 
justified, then, in asserting that a perfect servant— 
you being the judge—would be nothing less than a 
moral monster.’ 

* You yourself, Charles, must wish to have servants 
steady, civil, and industrious; and as to what you say 
about incompatible qualities, you are getting so pro- 
found that I really don’t understand you. You can’t 
make me believe that black is white. When I say 
steady, for instance, I mean steady, neither more nor 
less. Pray, now, what do you think I mean? Some- 
thing very cruel and shocking, I suppose? When I 
write for a girl’s character, what do I say? What 
do other ladies say? Is she steady, sober, cleanly, 
industrious, civil, honest, obliging, and all that sort 
of thing’—— 

‘But, Kate’—— ; 

*Don’t interrupt me, Charles. It is my turn to 
speak now, and I ask you: Would you like an unsteady 
servant, a drunken servant, a dirty servant, an idle 
servant, an uncivil servant, a dishonest servant, a dis- 
obliging servant ? and if you would not, Charles, as I 
presume, why blame me for trying to get you what 
you dovlike ?” 

*You mistake me, Kate, altogether. I don’t blame 
you for trying to get servants endowed with as many 
of these good qualities as one may reasonably expect 
to find in a fallible being like ourselves; but I do 
blame you for being angry because you can’t find 
them altogether and in an extraordinary degree of 
perfection. Now, tell me—there’s a good girl—what 
you mean to include under the term “ steady,” 
when you apply tlie term to a servant.’ 

‘Why, Charles, I mean, as you know perfectly well 
—only you wish to annoy me by pretending ignorance 
—that she is not to be fond of gadding about to see 
lier friends—that she is not to gossip with other 
people’s servants—and that she should everywhere, 
and with everybody, maintain a quiet and respectable 
demeanour; above all, too, for that I never will per- 


mit, she must. not: have a parcel of people coming to 
see her.’ 


‘ Ah, I see! no follower allowed.’ 

‘Followers, indeed! I should think not. I have 
the area-gate locked every night as soon as it is dusk. 
You would think me very much to blame, Charles, if 
I did not.’ 

‘The adjective “steady,” then, Kate,’ I continued, 
without noticing the telling reference to the area-gate 
—‘the adjective “steady,” in your vocabulary, when 
it is used to qualify the compound substantive maid- 
servant, means not only that the moral conduct shall 
be above suspicion—for there I entirely agree with you 
—but that the young woman shall be devoid of all 
natural affection for her parents and other relatives, 
and that she shall vow herself to celibacy, like a nun. 
She is to stifle, if she ever feels them, the promptings 
of filial love; toforget father, mother, brother, and sister, 
for your sake ; to be incapable of friendship, and proof 
against forming a virtuous attachment to a person of 
the opposite sex. The indulgence of the best feelings 
of our common nature will inevitably lay her open, 
in the eyes of those who employ her, to the charge of 
gadding about, of gossiping, and—Aorribile dictu !—of 
having followers; in short, of being more or less 
“unsteady.” You desire, liowever, that your servants 
should manifest less callousness of heart as regards 
you and your interests. Although deaf to the calls 
of natural affection, they are to shew attachment to 
you; and although indifferent to the claims of friend- 
ship, they are cheerfully and zealously to recognise 
yours. Surely, Kate, you will see, on reflection, that 
the task which falls to the lot of the poor servant-girl, 
if she would please a mistress who has no regard to 
the difficulties of her position, is avery hard one. It 
is, in truth, one which demands an amount of self- 
denial and self-discipline rarely to be met with even 
in those who have enjoyed every advantage from careful 
moral and intellectual training; and which, therefore, 
must be still more rarely found in the class to which 
domestic servants belong. When you are put tosome 
inconvenience by this “ unsteadiness,” as it is called, 
if you would but reflect for a moment how natural it 
is, and how shamefully egotistical it is of us torequire 
that the whole being of anotlier should centre in us— 
that she sliould have no thought, feeling, or wish but 
concerns us—I think you would restrain the words 
of impatience and reproof which you sometimes so 
heedlessly utter, 

‘But I require my servants, Charles, to be civil: as 
well as steady. Have you nothing to say, dear, about 
my unreasonableness in expecting that I'should always 
be spoken to and served with proper respect? I said 
civil, you know.’ And my wife laid great stress: on 
the word civil, at the same time assuming an air of 
resignation and patient suffering which has been, 
before now, exceedingly efficacious in matrimonial 
disturbances. But I have always felt strongly on 
this subject, and had warmed to my work; so I pro- 
ceeded, unmindful of tle consequences: 

‘You did say civil, my dear; and I certainly have 
something to say about that too. Indeed, I think you 
more exacting and unreasonable on this point than 
you are with regard to the quality which you name 
“ steadiness.” ‘The consequences, too, of your exac- 
tions on this score are the more important, because 
occasions must arise every day which put the temper 
of both maid and mistress 'to the proof.’ 

‘I think it very natural that one should desire to 
be spoken civilly to, at all events—particularly in 
one’s own house.’ 

‘Very natural, my love; but when we consider 
what a wide meaning civility has, when applied to a 
domestic, we ought not to wonder that we don’t always 
meet with it. In a servant, civility means a super- 
human meekness and evenness of temper which 
neither bile nor corns nor contrarieties, nor discom- 
forts of any kind, either mental or physical; can 
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overthrow. It means that he or she is to be civil 
though the master or mistress is wacivil; and, in 
short, that every impatient look, word, and gesture 
is to be counted as a want of it, under no matter 
what degree of provocation. Which of us, under 
like conditions, could hope to maintain a character 
for civility ?’ 

‘You certainly would not, Charles.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear. The remark proves the 
point for which I am contending, that it is a hard 
matter to be civil, as a servant must be, to those who 
do or say something we don’t like. To sum up my 
argument, you—and when I say you, I don’t mean 
you, Kitty, in particular, but the majority of mis- 
tresses—are discontented and unjust to your servants, 
because you judge them by an unfair standard, and 
because you seek for a degree of perfection in them 
which you would never expect to find in women of 
your own class.’ 

*I had no idea, Charles,’ said my wife, with a slight 
toss of the head and drawing down the corners of her 
mouth—‘ I had no idea I was so wicked a creature.’ 

‘Not wicked,’ said I, smiling at my dear Kate’s 
offended air—‘ not wicked, but heedless; and even 
that not by your own fault, but because such heed- 
lessness is all but universal in the society of which 
you form a part, and whose failings, therefore, you 
must in a great degree share.’ 

‘Well, Charles,’ said Kate, a little mollified, ‘it is 
something to find that you don’t think worse of me 
than of other women. That, however, appears to be 
bad enough; and for my part, I wonder how you ever 
came to unite yourself for ever to one of my sex, 
since you have so poor an opinion of it.’ 

‘Now, Kitty, don’t be angry; and don’t make me 
say what I did not say. You know very well that I 
am far from having an unfavourable opinion of your 
sex; and although we have been married five 

ears ’—— 

* Six, Charles, in September.’ 

‘Six! Ah, soit is. How the time flies. I declare 
it seems but yesterday. What was I saying? Oh, 
that although we have been married six years ’—— 

* We don’t repent it, do we, Charles, dear?’ said Kate, 
whose good-humour appeared now to be quite restored. 

*No, indeed, Kitty ; but that is no reason, as I see, 
that I should be blind to your little faults, or that 
you should be blind to mine. You are not angry at 
my sermonising, are you, Kate?’ 

*O dear, no; but really, dear, without any nonsense, 
servants are so tiresome. Gentlemen have always 
business or something which occupies them all day 
long away, and they don’t see what we poor mistresses 
have to put up with at home. If your temper, 
Charles, was only half as much tried as mine is some- 
times half-a-dozen times in aday, I am sure you 
would—— But, good gracious! what is that?’ cried 
my wife, starting to her feet at the sound of an awful 
crash in the drawing-room over our heads. 

* Why, hang it, Kate,’ said I, rushing to the door, 
‘somebody has upset the aquarium. That clumsy 
blockhead, Thomas, I’ll be bound. I told you that 
you never would make a page of him, and you ought 
not to have tried. I’ll send him about his business 
in a’—— 

‘If you please, mem,’ said Susan, opening the door 
in my face—‘if you please, mem, Tummas as upset 
the quarium a-shetting the shetters, and the neminies 
and other creturs is a-crawling all over the room.’ 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, Kate, make haste, and see to it. 
We shall have ten gallons of salt water through the 
ceiling, if you don’t. As for that stupid little fool, 
Thomas, I’ll box his ears when I catch him. But, 
Kate, what on earth are you about? Why don’t you 

and see what is to be done?’ 

‘Charles, my love,’ said Kate, very slowly and 


emphatically, and without stirring from the corner 
of the sofa on which she had re-seated herself after the 
first moment of surprise and alarm—‘ Charles, my 
love, I have not so soon forgotten the admirable lesson 
which you have been so good as to give me. An 
accident of this kind is no greater fault in a page 
than it would be in a prince, and it would be wrong 
in us if the relationship in which we stand to the 
offender should tempt us to overwhelm him with a 
torrent of invective.’ 

I can’t say—indeed, I have no idea—what other 
husbands would have done in a like situation, but 
without attempting a reply, I hastened to the scene 
of the disaster. Kate soon followed me; and for nearly 
an hour we were too busily engaged in directing the 
engineering operations necessary for the speedy drain- 
ing of the lake which the blundering Thomas had 
made in the middle of the drawing-room, to speak or 
think of anything else. Our new carpet was com- 
pletely spoiled, and the whole damage must have 
amounted to twenty pounds at the least; but though 
a careful and economical housewife, and devotedly 
attached to her furniture, Kate never uttered a word 
of complaint: indeed, I verily believe that she rejoiced 
at the occurrence. 


HORSE AND MAN. 


Ir ever myth found real interpretation and a visible 
home in modern days, that of the ancient Centaurs 
has certainly done so in Great Britain. No other 
country has ever prized the horse so highly, nor, it may 
be added, has ever so subordinated man to its nurture 
and development; nor is there any other nation of 
which a vast section is enriched or impoverished, 
subsists or starves, and lives or (sometimes) dies by 
the Horse alone. 

In Arabia, indeed, the Horse is the poor man’s only 
wealth, just as the pig or the ass may be said to bein 
this country, but it is not that upon which the hopes 
of thousands and the existence of hundreds are yearly 
set, and on which are built dreams of avarice which 
would be pronounced visionary indeed, but for their 
not seldom golden fulfilment. How the stories of the 
value of Arab Steeds sink into insignificance when we 
remember that, within the last few years, no less than 
6500 guineas was given for Hobbie Noble at Warwick, 
and that that sum probably did not represent one- 
tenth of the money which its purchaser was risking 
upon its performances. No wonder that we read in 
the strange records* now before us that the owner of 
Antonio was betted a ten-pound note upon Doncaster 
race-course that he could not whistle as the horses 
were coming in for the great event; and that, as his 
horse passed by, ahead of all, a winner of such golden 
gains for him, he could only ‘ make a blow of it. And 
yet those were the days of our grandfathers, who did 
not venture whole estates upon a single horse, as is 
done in modern times. They were contented to diver- 
sify the pursuits of the turf with meaner sports. 
Cocking was then the chosen amusement of the 
race-mornings, and many an old county family 
was as proud of the doings of its ‘black reds’ and 
‘birchen duckwings,’ as of any of the knightly feats of 
its departed ancestors. A thousand chickens would 
be often sent out by a wealthy amateur in a single 
season, of which one-third, perhaps, would be fit to 
produce at an important main; with their fresh cut 
sods and purest gravel from the bottom of the Dee to 
scratch at, and with such diet as ‘eggs, sugar-candy 
water, hot bread and milk, barley, rue, butter, and 
rhubarb,’ we can well understand how the proverb 
arose of ‘living like a fighting-cock ;’ they even met 


* Silk and Scarlet. By the Druid. Rogerson and Tuxford, 
Strand. 
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their death with a certain magnificence, always fight- 
ing ‘in fair reputed silver spurs.’ 

The growing passion for horse-racing, however, 
would have probably abolished Cocking even if 
parliament had not interfered, though there was 
at first a measure to that extravagance of the turf 
which has now scarcely any limit. We find the famous 


old John Day receiving in his youth from the Duke of 


Grafton a present of L.20 for winning two great races 
for him. ‘It was a great present in those times,’ says 
he, ‘ but since that I have got L.500 for winning one. 
It is, in fact, often a question of as great importance, 
that the best jockey should be engaged for a parti- 
cular race, as that the best counsel should be retained 
in a law-case. When such sums are given for the 
mere riding a winner, it may be easily imagined what 
fearful temptations must the jockey be exposed to. It 
was an unspeakable source of comfort to one of this 
craft, at the close of a long life of turf experience, 
that he had at least been able to hold his own; and 
*I’ve done as many as have done me,’ was one of his 
latest expressions of consolation. Similarly, in all 
branches of turf transactions, the amount of money 
involved is found to be almost in all cases too great 
for the virtue of the persons engaged in them, who, 


besides, are not, for the most part, very severe moral- 
An eminent bill-discounter, | 


ists, even at starting. 
whose horses run under a nom de course, had the plea- 
sure of learning from the lips of a gentleman who was 
not aware of that circumstance, the reason of his 
mare’s having the unfortunate word /fel/ appended to 
her nameinarecent race. ‘I specially sent my horse,’ 
explained the gentleman, ‘to knock that fellow’s mare 
heels over head, and he did it very cleverly.” Such 
instances of turf morality might of course be quoted 
by scores, but we gladly quit a subject, which, 
though not without its interest, must needs be painful 
to every Englishman who wishes his country well. 


It is only in a sporting volume, written expressly to | 


advocate the race-course and its admirers, that we 


plumb the depths of English cunning and deceit, | 


and learn with shame what degradations a large sec- 
tion of our fellow-countrymen are found to voluntarily 
embrace. What opinion must those foreigners have 
‘of our nation who derive their ideas of us from the 
specimens they meet with on the turf! 

An especial victim to such gentry seems to 
have been the late Emperor Alexander of Russia, 
who, as well as his equerries, could be persuaded 
that ‘spavins and Roman heads were rather a 
beauty than otherwise, and that ringbones and 
double joints were infallible indications of strength.’ 
Luke Nott, one of his inferior sporting agents, 
seems to have made the most of his opportuni- 
ties in this respect. 


and the worst had to be led to the palace for inspec- 
tion. 
so large, and one so small?” 


“It’s all correct, please your majesty,” said the ever- 
ready Luke; “three are for the milk, and the little 


one for the cream.” 


“Indeed,” was the reply, and nothing more was 
said; but, as Mr Kirby used to remark, “I stood | weird enough. 


‘In 1853, twenty new English horses were being 
marched round and round, in their scarlet clothing, 
by the Russian grooms in uniform, in its square; and 
Mr Ashton, the English agent, was waiting all-anxious 
to hear what his majesty would think of the Sheriff 
by the Provost, for whom 3000 guineas had been 


‘He had an order for two cows 
from England, one for a nobleman, and the other for 
the empress, but the royal cow died on the passage, | 


“ Why,” asked the empress, “are three teats 


refused after he won the July. The emperor, with 
Prince Menchikoff at his side, stepped out on the 
terrace to the instant. Thrice the ring moved round 
him. “Very good; that will do. But I think I told 
you three years ago, I would have no white heels,” 
he said, as he challenged a beautiful bay mare. 

“Sle was so good, your majesty, 1 daren’t leave 
her,” replied Mr Ashton; but “That may be—it’s 
| against the contract!” told that the stern imperial 
| ukase against white knew no change. Then the 
Sheriff was beckoned out of the ring. “What size, 
Ashton ?” 

“Two artkeens and four veshlks, your majesty ” 
(fifteen three). A fierce doubting look, almost as 
daunting as a glance at the sun on a summer's day, 
was the only reply vouchsafed; and in two mighty 
strides the Emperor of All the Russians was at his 
withers, “Beg pardon, Ashton, he’s on short legs!” 
And so the bay and the black passed into the royal 
stables, and the latter never flinched beneath his 
royal nineteen-stone load at a review. He was the 
| last horse that Nicholas gave orders on to his army, 
| and he was led behind him on his funeral-day.’ In 
| the royal stables alone, in Nicholas’s day, there were 
| 600 chargers, and 600 in training ; 1200 harness-horses, 
and 1200 in breaking, besides those at Moscow and 
| Warsaw. The chargers were in the riding-school two 
years before the emperor mounted them, and if he 
had marked one for his own, when they first entered, 
he never forgot its name. ‘All the picked chargers 
were divided between his four sons, when Nicholas 
died, five or six to each, and after the coronation, the 
whole establishment was diminished. “No more till 
| further orders” was the ukase, and no more have been 

sent for yet.’ 

For the Agricultural School in France is shipped 
off periodically from this country a stock of horses 
of all kinds from blood thoroughbreds to Suffolk 
Punches. The French imperial carriage-horses are 
all bays, with the exception of one attelage of black 
browns. ‘Harness, carriages, and everything else in 
the stable has all the English style, but thrice its 
elegance.’ ‘The imperial stud consists in all of 269 
horses. Prussia and Austria import vast numbers of 
| our blood-mares ; and of English hunters, the king of 
| Sardinia purchased no less than eight last spring for 
| his own riding, at the rate of 300 guineas apiece. 
| few German half-breeds and some good bay carriage- 
| horses from Denmark are all that we get from the 
| continent in return. 
| English jockeys almost monopolise the foreign 
| race-courses, as Enylish dealers the markets, and some- 
| times experience strange fortunes. It was not long 
| ago that one of them, after ascending the social ladder 
| from stable-boy to prime minister, died Baron Ward, 

the right hand of the reigning Duke of Parma: while 
|in a humbler sphere Jem Hill, well known to racing 
| fame, met still later with an end mysterious and 
While in charge of some horses for 


| 


fairly trembling to hear the fellow tell such a wilful | the king of Sardinia, which he was to deliver at 
lee.” Many had been sent off to Siberia for less, and | Boulogne, he slipped between two steamers at the 
it was all that Mr Kirby himself could once do, | London Bridge quay, and it being dark, no one missed 
even while he basked in the royal sunshine, to per- | him till a letter arrived at home to say the horses had 
suade the guards that the porter-bottle, which burst | reached Boulogne by themselves, with their lip- 
in his pocket as he was smuggling it into the palace | strings not even undone, No clue was discovered till 
for one of the princes, was not the prohibited liquor | the same steamer which had transported them came 
of hated Britain, but “only frisky beer.”’ back from France, and turned the poor fellow up 
Nicholas, however, was a very different sovereign | from among the mud with her paddles, as he lay 
from his predecessor, and he was a bold man indeed | unnoticed close by the quay. 
who would try to ‘jockey’ him. The volume from which we are deriving our 
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information is of that disjointed, conversational cha- 
ractercommon to most sporting-books ; its first chapter, 
and by far its best, is a reminiscence of the hunting- 
days of the present century, and even of the close of 
the last, obtained: by the editor in a truly character- 
istic manner from the mouth of a famous octogenarian 
sportsman whom he drives over the unforgotten 
ecenes of ‘his Meltonian exploits in a gig; nay, our 
author is so intent upon his note-book and the words 
of wisdom that fall from his venerable companion, 
that on one occasion he omits to hold the reins, 
and upsets the venerable gentleman, who has already 
broken every rib of his body in the hunting-field, and 
his collar-bone seven times. 

Whether Knaves and Fools are decreasing in the 
world, we have no certain information, but there is 
certainly a decrease of that third species into which 
the great Lexicographer divided human-kind—the 
Fox-hunters. There are doubtless, now as formerly, 
vast numbers of persons who make a practice of 
hunting, who enjoy three times a week the delight of 
‘riding furiously after a nasty smell;’ but these are 
not Fox-hunters pure and simple. Fox-hunting is made 
for them, and not they for Fox-hunting. We all 
remember the requiem of the Times, a few years back, 
upon the death of Assbeton Smith, ‘the fine old 
English gentleman’ who spent some fifteen thousand 
a year for half a century upon the Horse, the Dog, 
and the Fox; whereat even Fox-hunters themselves 
were forced to acknowledge that there was certainly 
something to be said against that pastime as the end 
of life. The great men of the hunting-field are com- 
monly either acknowledged sages or wits. Assbeton 
Smith was a sage, and full of proverbial maxims—all 
of the horse, horsey—such as these: ‘Throw your 
heart over, and your horse will follow,’ said he, when- 
ever he saw a centaur refuse his jump; and again he 
had this rebuke for impetuous youth: ‘ When a man 
rides at fences a hundred miles an hour, depend upon 
it he funks.’ The famous Mr Mytton, on the other 
hand, was a wit, and of the rather practical kind. 
It is recorded of him, that having leaped over a fence 
into an unexpected gravel-pit some thirty feet deep, 
he lay there with his broken leg perfectly quiet, in 
hopes that he might have company. Presently a 
farmer comes down, horse and man, with grievous 
damage, and almost on the top of him. ‘ Why did 
you not warn me?’ cries this unfortunate; ‘why did 
you not hollo to me while there was yet time?’ 
‘Hush, hush, you fool,’ replies the humorist ; ‘hold 
your tongue, and we shall have the pit full of them!’ 
A real sportsman would scarcely condescend to this 
sort of practical joking, although in old times Fox- 
hunting was often diversified by other sports, as 
Racing was by Cockings. Lord Barrymore used 
to take the hunting-field of Louis XIV. at Fon- 
tainbleau for his model, and ‘his four Africans 
in scarlet and silver, and with French horns, on 
which they wound blasts loud enough to startle 
every outlying stag from his lair, kept him in 
music all day. The Barrymore fashion did not 
wholly die out with the old century, but it jumped 
with the humour of none save Colonel Thornton 
to adhere to it. He cared far more to see the York- 
shire woldsmen gaze in wonderment at his motley 
cavalcade, as it wound its way to Foxhunter’s 
Hall, than for any sport he had when he got there. 
Fourteen servants, with hawks on their wrist; ten 
hunters, principally by his Jupiter; a pack of stag- 
hounds and lap-dog beagles, and a brace of wolves— 
against which the farmers soon levelled a round-robin 
—formed the advanced-guard. Two brace of pointers, 
and thrice as many greyhounds, headed by Major 
in rich buff and blue sheets, with armorial bearings, 
followed in their train; and his three eighty-guinea 
guns, and a box full of the plover-head feathers, with 


which alone he would condescend to fish, rumbled 
beyond in the wagon.’ 

In the prime of even Assbeton Smith's days, a little 
pugilism was very attractive to the sporting soul; 
he himself was skilful with his fists, and much 
addicted to the use of them. Once he had.a round 
with a carter at Leicester, who, he asserted, had 
touched his horse, which was tied to some rails, when 
he was in the bank. ‘Then off he galloped to Quorn 
| just as he was, and sent the man two pounds by his 
valet for turning on him so well. Afterwards putting 
a beef-steak on his swollen eye, and securing it by 
a night-cap, he was driven out in his carriage to 
a dinner-party, where he told the whole story, and 
what a brave fellow he had met. Speaking of 
these unorthodox matters, not certainly within the 
strict scope of his subject, our octogenarian sports- 
man has some curious reminiscences of the late 
Captain Barclay, aman whose feats have been often 
| surpassed (once even by a woman) in our time, but 
| who was in his own day unrivalled in what may be 
very fitly termed his particular ‘ walk.’ 

‘Captain Barclay stayed a deal about Melton when 
Brummell was down at Belvoir. He was a great man 
with “the Beau.” You wouldn’t have put ’em toge- 
ther, would you? I've known the captain drink 
broth from the kennel boiler. Once, when he wur 
walking those great matches on a road, he met a 
regiment of soldiers ; they formed intv two lines, and 
| let him pass, they thought so much of him. Such a 
real John Bull! He was never done talking of “ The 
Chicken.” He was a miner, or something like that, 
from Staffordshire or Dean Forest; blame me! my 
memory’s so bad for them sort of dates. They 
catches him, and brings him up to London. Captain 
was down Holborn-way to meet him; he was quite 
amazed when he see him get off the coach all out of 
condition; no form at all. Hethought he’d been 
done, they’d sent up such an account by post; but 
he put him on a good tap of porter, and he improved 
wonderful. He was always a-training of him; walk- 
ing with him to keep him cheerful. Once two officers 
at an inn were for pitching into ’em because they’d 
got their breakfast-table; the waiter just whispers: 
“Barclay and Chicken,” and they waits to hear no 
more. What curious expressions them fighting-men 
use! The captain once tell me he overhear one of 
‘em say when he wanted a match: “ Why won't you 
Sight I? I néer did aught to offend yer.”’ 

This adjuration, humorous as it is, does not excel 
some of the situations which horse-breaking sometimes 
entails upon its regular professors. A Mr Ellicott 
wished to sell a certain horse of his, in every way 
admirable except that he would have his own way in 
everything, so that it, and not the man, was the master. 
‘“ Sir,” says he, naming a great sum, “I wouldn’t 
take twice the money if I could ride him.” Then Mr 
Marryott, he says: “I like his looks uncommonly ; but 
if I buy him, and he will go to Leicester when 
I want to go to Nottingham, what's to be done 
then ?—it will spoil my day’s market.” So Mr Elli- 
cott says: “Come, let’s goin; it’s tea-time, and we will 
talk it over.” We had tea and a bottle of wine, and 
they makes a bargain. Mr Marryotttakes him home ; 
and the very first time he rides him he stops dead at 
a gate. A man comes up, and Mr Marryott shouts to 
him: “ Here’s a shilling for you, my man; go to my 
house, and bring me the Leicester newspaper.” Blame 
me! but he sat on his back six hours reading the 
newspaper. ‘The horse wanted to come back, and 
tried it on several times, but he wouldn’t let him. 
Now and then, he tries quietly to get him up to the 
gate, and about tea-time he does it. He then rode 
him through, making much of him. He was such a 
patient clever man he’d have sat on him for a week, 
and had his victuals and his umbrella sent him, rather 
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than be beat. That evening he rode him to Kettleby, | Michael Hawser, the sun-browned, stern-faced man 
Grimstone, Asfordby, and so home, and opened all the | at his side. 

gates.on the road. He gave him notrouble no more; ‘ Well, I can’t say as I have, much. I’m a bad 
you see as time and good management bringsall things | hand at readin’, ’cept in them sort o’ letters” He 
to pass.’ pointed with his pipe to a boat lying on the sands 

Amid these strange and not uneventful records, we | near. ‘If they ’d only print Bibles in them now, I’d 
come upon some singular facts of natural history : in| get on; but they don’t, you see, so I’m sure to drop 
hotly hunted counties it does not seem unusual for the | asleep if ever I try to overhaul the old chart. It’s 
poor foxes to become ‘foxes of the squirrel order,’ and | a bad look-out, I’m afraid, Michael.’ 
to make their habitation in trees. Some in Shropshire | The old man gave a queer smile. There was a 
have roosted so high as thirty feet from the ground; | curious mixture of levity and earnestness in his 
and three were found at Barton-on-Sales in a single | manner. His eye, with a quiet humour in its twinkle, 
tree, one of which ran down the inside of the trunk. | was keen as a hawk’s; his face, bronzed and puckered 
‘The Cantlop fox always resided in a tree, and Jack | with wrinkles, was shrewd and intelligent; his 
Wiglesworth knew almost to a yard where to go to, | figure was short, sinewy, and sailor-like. Jim 
to whip him down. For five or six seasons, he was | Bowes, in fact, looked like what he was—a rough 
always lost near Cantlop Mill, as he went between the | old water-dog, who had grown gray and shaggy 
mill-wheel and the mill, and ran his line back when | amidst the winds and waves, without ever troubling 
they were casting forward for Eaton Maskett. The | himself about the other shore that bounds the sea of 
miller honourably kept his secret, but he was worried life. Some thoughts of that other shore were now per- 
at last witha trap round his foot; and the country haps stirring in his mind, as he sat and gazed on the 
people said that he lifted up the earth when he was | waters from under the brim of his glazed hat. His 
buried, and mourned for him,.as an old county worthy | eye was fixed on the horizon, and he puffed away in 
with a vested right in a mill.’ silence. 

The fox-hounds, tended with a care and affection! There was an old bond of union between those two 
far beyond what is often vouchsafed by man to his men sitting under the shadow of the cliff that hot 
fellow-creatures, we would have imagined to have summer's day. They had served together on board 
been the happiest of four-footed creatures; but they | a man-of-war in their youth, and though their paths 
too, it seems, have their troubles, and those some-_ in life had lam apart since, and Michael Hawser was 
times of a very terrible sort. When the huntsman | now a thriving rope and sail maker, while Jim Bowes 
hears that Pliant has been very odd with the other | was but little richer or wiser than he had been 
hounds, and wished to fight with Stately, who has/| thirty years ago, they never forgot how they had 


. behind their saddles ; they are constantly beset with | 


puppies, and when the latter ‘scream and scramble | 
up the wall, one upon another, as though in ghostly 
terror, and the whole pack ‘begin to play antics, | 
pick up straws, and try to tear the bricks out of | 
the wall’—then he knows that something is about | 
to happen very terrible indeed. There will soon be 
nothing for it but simply ‘to watch with a twelve-feet 
ash-pole, and a noose at the end, and drag them out 
morning after morning to their doom, for the whole 
kennel has gone mad.’ Nay, masters. of hounds them- | 
selves are by no means without Black Care sitting | 


a terror of a very peculiar kind. The great Lord Hast- 
ings and the great Mr Assbeton Smith had always the 
dread before their eyes of getting above their hunt- | 
ing weight. The court-beauty and the fox-hunter, it | 
seems, have a common fear of their getting too fat. | 
His lordship, says our octogenarian, often only had 
one bit of dry toast and an egg in a morning, ‘for 
fear of putting hisself up ;) while Mr Assbeton Smith 
was ‘such a one for weighing hisself’ that he took his 
weighing-machine about with him wherever he went. 


TROUBLES AT SANDSTONE. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I.—THE LOW ROCKS, 


*I say, Michael, that wur rather a hard sayin’—that 
text o’ the minister's this morning, eh?’ 

The old sailor looked up into his companion’s face, 
and puffed away slowly at his pipe. Finding no 
response there, he lifted up a corner of his glazed 
hat, scratched his head, and looked out to sea: eld 
Bowes was puzzled. 

‘It’s a hard sayin’ for some on us, I know,’ con- 
tinued the old man after a brief pause. ‘If our 
righteousness must exceed that o’ the Scribes and 
Pharisees, it’s a bad look-out for somebody, I’m 
thinking. There isn’t one among the whole lot as 
wouldn’t come a long way ahead o’ me. I allus 
thought Scribes was out-and-out Christians.’ 


“*Ye ain’t read your Bible, then, to much use,’ said 


struggled on together as lads. For years past, Jim 
Bowes had rarely set foot on shore without running 
over to Sandstone to see his prosperous friend; and 
now, when the old fellow had renounced the sea, he 
had come to end his days in the village whence they 
had started out together (one summer morning, 
forty years ago) to join his majesty’s ship Dauntless 
to go and fight the French, and one day see the smoke 
of ‘Trafalgar. 

Jim Bowes still puffed his pipe in silence, and 
gazed on the horizon. If ever circumstances were 
favourable for contemplation, it was now, at such an 
hour as this. It was Sunday afternoon, ‘most calm, 
most bright ;’ the sea was a living sheet of light; the 
sky, a cloudless stretch of blue. Save the drowsy 
lapping of the water round the old boat, rocking 
idly to and fro near, not a sound could be heard. 
The whole shore lay bright and solitary under the 
sun, and nothing stirred but the mirage quivering in 
the distance. All Sandstone, with the exception of 
the two men sitting under the rocks at the end of 
the bay, seemed to have succumbed to the drowsy 
influences of that hot summer afternoon. 

‘Michael!’ broke out old Bowes suddenly, ‘ what 
is.a Pharisee? I’m darned if I can make it out.’ 

It was evident that the morning’s sermon had made 
an impression on the old sailor. Godless and care- 
less as had been the threescore years of his life, 
some serious train of thought had been awakened by 
the solemn words he had heard that day in the little 
chapel frequented by the fishermen of Sandstone. 

‘A Pharisee, Jim? You want to know what a 
Pharisee is?’ said Michael Hawser gravely. ‘I ‘ll 
tell ye then.’ 

Now Michael Hawser, the rope-maker, was 2 
deacon of the aforesaid chapel—a man of uncompro- 
mising piety, and said to be skilled in all. matters of 
doctrine; consequently, Jim knew he was coming to 
head-quarters for his information. 

‘A Pharisee, Jim,’ began the Gamaliel of Sand- 
stone, ‘is a great sinner—greater p’raps nor you, and 
that’s bad enough. He’s a proud, self-righteous 
sinner, and looks down on all his fellow-creatures as 
no better than—than ’—— 
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* Sprats,’ suggested Jim. 

Michael nodded and went on: ‘ Yes, and there’s 
plenty on ’em in the world. There’s Pharisees about 
here, well as elsewhere. That man’s a Pharisee who 
lives up yonder (he pointed with his thumb to a 
pretty cottage near the edge of the cliff); that man 
thinks you and me no better than the dirt under his 
feet: he’s a Pharisee. He won’t come to our chapel, 
but goes up to Lynmouth every Sunday (a good four 
miles), because we poor fisher-folk here ain’t good 
enough for him. He'll have to put up with some on 
us in heaven, I’m thinking. The Lord won’t make 
fish o’ one and flesh o’ another i’ that way. We're 
all alike afore him, Bowes.’ 

*Humph!’ grunted Jim; ‘so Captain Linders is 
a Pharisee,is he? Didn’t know that afore. Pharisees 
make good captains, then, it ’pears. I sailed wi’ him 
to Jamaicay once, and never had a better time. It 
was afore he entered the revenue sarvice, and come 
to live down here. Air there any more Pharisees you 
may know of i’ these parts? 

* Ay, ay, Bowes, there are plenty more—plenty 
more, sinners o’ all sorts. Sandstone is but a small 
place, but the devil’s got his harvest even here. 
There’s some good seed sown in the field, but the 
Enemy has been and planted tares among the whieat. 
I see it growing up wi’ my own eyes. I see our 
little village gettin’ worse and worse every day—more 
sin and vice in the place, and less love for God’s ways. 
This very last week, I had to turn a member out of 
our chapel, and I’d do it agen to-morrow, sooner than 
I’d see any evil goings on unrebuked.’ 

*What! it’s true, then, is it? You ’ve turned Sue 
Watson out o’ your chapel, have yer? What’s that 
fur?’ The old sailor knitted his brows, and laid 
down his pipe on the stones. 

* Because I’ve found her out. She’s a bad hussy, 
and no decent girl ought to come near her. I’ll have 
no black sheep in our fold.’ 

‘Yer don’t mean to say that Sue’—— 

*I mean to say she ain’t fit to enter the Lord’s 
house, nor touch the skirt o’ an honest girl’s gown, 
as she passes her by. That’s what comes o’ having 
one o’ the soldiers at Lynmouth barracks for a sweet- 
heart. It all came out as soon as his regiment was 
ordered off on service. But I wasn’t going to have 
the scandal of her coming back to chapel and sitting 
with my daughters and the rest of the young women, 
just as if nothing had happened. No, no! So last 
Sunday night, after meeting, I spoke out my mind 
before ’em all, and bid her never shew her face there 

ain.’ 

*It would be a cruel grief to her mother, Michael. 
She was mighty proud o’ Sue,’ said Jim Bowes, 
shaking his head. ‘It’s a con’—— 

Jim remembered the sermon in time, and stopped. 

* Bowes, you’re an old man, and should know better 
than to use them fool’s words. Ye think I’ve done 
hardly towards this girl, do ye? There’s need enough 
for some on us to speak up, let me tell you; and I’ll 
do it, Jim, as long as I’ve breath. You ’ve been away 
mostly on your voyages, and not seen much on us 
except by odd times; but I’ve kept at home, and 
know what’s going on around. It’s in my place to 
speak the Lord’s words without fear or shame, and 
so Iwill. I didn’t spare you this morning when I 
found you loitering outside the beer-house, instead of 
going to meeting, no, nor I wouldn’t spare my own 
flesh and blood, if I saw them going astray. Thank 
God, though, there’s no fear o’ that/: My children 
ain’t been brought up like some o’ my neighbours.’ 

Oh, the air of solemn pride with which Michael 
Hawser uttered those words! He rose, and shading his 
face with his hand, looked back towards the spot where 
Sandstone lay dazzling in the centre of the bay. The 


village consisted of only one street, that straggled up 


from the beach to the main road on the top of the 
cliff. It was inhabited principally by fishermen and 
old worn-out seamen and pilots from Lynmouth, who 
had retired there to end their days in sight of the ocean. 

‘Yonder comes one o’ my girls,’ said Michael; 
‘she’s going wi’ me to the school-house to hear the 
bairns read.’ 

As he spoke, a young woman appeared on the 
sands, looking up and down the bay, as though in 
search of some one. 

‘Ahoy! ahoy !’ shouted Michael Hawser, standing 
on a great block of stone, and waving his hand aloft. 
The signal was heard, and the girl hastened down 
towards them. She was breathless with running 
when she came up, and, with her beautiful lips parted 
open, and her brown hair waving about her temples, 
stood flushed and panting before them. 

*Where’s Martha? Why ain’t she here?’ asked 
Michael, as his daughter approached. 

*She’s not well, father. I think it was too hot for 
her at chapel this morning. She’s been very faint- 
like ever since, and so I made her go and lie down.’ 

Ellen Hawser’s face bloomed with health and energy. 
The inefficiency of Michael’s eldest daughter was a 
thorn in his side. Martha was often ill, and unable 
to attend her Bible class. She had been weakly, and 
unable to do any rough work ever since her birth; 
but she knew more, read more, and thought more 
than any one in the village. Had her bodily strength 
equalled her religious zeal, she would have been a 
valuable aid to her father. 

*Humph!’ muttered Michael; ‘the brightest sword 
is the soonest dulled; the willing servant is the 
weakest. The Lord chooses strangely. Come, Ellen, 
it’s time we were off. Good-day, Bowes.’ 

‘Stop a minute, father; I want a bit o’ the sea- 
flower for Martha.’ The young girl sprang on to a 
large boulder near, and ran swiftly down the low 
rocks running out into the sea. 

Ellen Hawser knew every hole and cranny of Sand- 
stone ‘ Brig,’ as the dangerous reef of rocks that gave 
a sad notoriety to this part of the coast was termed. 
and she leaped from stone to stone with a step that 
knew no fear. The limpets that clung to their weed- 
bound bases were not more at home on these sea- 
crags than she. It would have made a town-lady 
giddy to behold her, as she balanced herself over the 
deep pool where slept the crimson weed-leaves in a 
bath of emerald green. 

‘Won't you give old Jim a bit o’ your sea-posy, my 
dear?’ cried old Bowes, as she came running back to 
catch her father. 

‘Yes,’ said Ellen with a mischievous smile, and 
drawing near, she showered down on the old sailor 
a rain of spray from the dripping sea-weed. 

The old fellow jumped up in pretended anger, but 
Ellen was already gone, and stood laughing at him 
far ahead. 

*That’s a bright lass,’ said old Bowes to himself. 
‘Lor’, how time flies! She wor only that high t’ other 
day, and now she’s a woman grown. Well, some 
must grow up, and some must grow down, I s’pose!’ 

With which philosophical reflection, old Bowes sat 
down again. His pipe was out, the heat was unabated, 


| and the shelter of the cliffs behind was very grateful. 


The idea he had just started inclined to, and the lull 
of the low-tide waves provoked to, somnolence. Habit 
and a good dinner did the rest. 

The waves broke with a gentle roar on the further 
rocks; Jim Bowes drowsed. The ripples ran in- 
shore with a soothing murmur; Jim Bowes nodded. 
The water gurgled back again out of the pools; Jim 
Bowes slept. Not Neptune himself, had he set all the 
shells and conches of his sea-gods blowing, could have 
now aroused his drowsy son until he had had his 
sleep out. 
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The sun sank, the shadow of the cliffs lengthened 
out upon the waves, the air grew cooler, and the tide 
drew nearer; still Jim Bowes slept. Oh! monarch 
of the silver main, arouse the slumbering man. ‘Thou 
art wanted, Jim Bowes—wanted now, if ever thou 
wert. There is peril at hand, and good work to do. 
See that dark figure creeping along the rocks down 
towards the sea! She comes on a terrible errand. 
O wake, and save her! 

But the old sailor sleeps soundly as before, and 
dreams not that a soul is hovering between life and 
death, a few yards from where he lies. ‘That dark 
shadow which has just passed over the spot where he 
lies sleeping, is creeping slowly down to the lower 
rocks, where the pools are deep and still. She is 
gazing with dull, tearless eyes into those clear green 
wells of water, that woo her, by theiy silence and 
secrecy, to end her sorrows in their depths. ‘The 
village is all quiet and still; friends and enemies are 
away; now is the time,’ thinks Susan Watson, ‘to 
escape out of life.’ 

Awake, old seaman, ere it be too late! She is 
bidding farewell to the old home behind her, to the 
rocks and stones on which her childish feet have 
played ; another moment, and it may all be over. 

But not a zephyr stirs the old man’s hair; not the 
flutter of a sea-bird’s wing breaks the silence that 
broods over those lonely rocks. Stay! a wandering 
bee, strayed far from hive and honey-beds, comes 
booming by through the salt air, and drops upon the 
sleeper’s face. A hand is raised to drive away the 
intruder, and the slumberous chain that has bound 
Jim Bowes for the last three hours is broken. He 
yawns, sits up, and looks around him. 

The golden light has turned to gray; the glare has 
faded off from sea and sky. It is evening, and the 
tide is running in freshly. Right out upon the 
furthest rock, sits a woman with a shawl drawn over 
her head. The tide is rising fast, and in a few 
minutes, the point whereon she sits will be surrounded 
by deep water. Jim Bowes gazes, then rubs his eyes, 
and gazes again: he is half bewildered. The next 
moment he is on his feet. The woman’s back is 
turned to him, but he has recognised her. 

‘It’s Sue Watson!’ he mutters; the’ rest he 
divines instinctively. 

She has come there to drown herself. How is he to 
act? A word or shout, and she will plunge headlong 
into the sea. A cold sweat breaks out on the old 
man’s brow; but there is no time to pause. He 
draws off his shoes, and the next minute is making 
his way towards her with a stealthy step. He is only 
a few yards from the girl’s side when she rises, throws 
off her shawl, and gives a wild look out to sea. The 
low, broken-hearted wail that escaped her lips at that 
moment haunted Jim Bowes for many a day. In 
another moment, the waters would have closed over 
her head, had not a strong arm grasped her round 
the waist. 

‘Sue Watson! Have ye forgot your mother— 
yer poor old mother?’ says a stern voice in her ear. 

‘Let me go—let me go! Who is it?’ The girl 
wrestles franticly in his grasp. 

*No, Sue; I’m come to save you. Ye can’t get 
away from me. I’m here to stop this sinful death 
you ’d be after.’ 

The girl moaned, and hid her face, then struggled 
to get free again. She fights for death as others do 
for life; the deep sea beckoning her to its bosom. 
Her long hair came unbound, and hung all loose 
about her; the old sailor gently smoothed it off her 
face. The action seemed to strike her. She raised 
her eyes, and looked at him. 

*You know me, Sue? You know old Bowes, eh? 
Then be quiet then, and let me take you away from 
this place.’ 


He half carried, half led her off the rocks, moaning 
to herself all the while. 

‘Not home—not home!’ she muttered, as they drew 
near the cliffs. 

Her eyes were dry, and had that look—hot, fierce, 
yet timorous, as of a hunted beast—so terrible in 
human eyes, 

‘No, no; [know. I wouldn’t take you home yet. 
I’ve brought you here to talk to you awhile, and see 
if I cancalm your poor heart a bit. Sit ye down there, 
on my old coat, my dear.’ 

Susan Watson stared at the speaker for a moment, 
as though she only half comprehended him; then she 
heaved a great sigh. 

*Them’s the first kind words I’ve heard for many 
aday. God bless you for ’em, Jim;’ and with a sob 
that seemed to rend her heart, she threw herself on the 
ground, and burst out weeping. 

Jim stood by, and let the healing waters flow: he 
knew they would drain her heart of some of its bitter- 
ness. Erelong, her sobs grew weaker. She raised 
herself on her elbow, and said: ‘Ye’ll promise me one 
thing, Jim? Ye’ll never tell them what—what I was 
going to do, will ye?’ 

‘I promise you, my lass,’ said the old sailor 
solemnly. 

‘I’il never be able to hold up my head in Sandstone 
—never more. I'll go away, as I meant to do; but I 
wouldn’t have mother know that I tried to’—— 

‘Your mother, nor nobody else, need never know. 
But you mustn’t talk about leaving home; you must 
stay here, and face your troubles—that’s what you 
must do. You’ve got brothers and sisters as is 
younger than you, and your mother is getting old. 
You must stay and work for them, Sue.’ 

The girl sighed, and shook her head. 

‘I couldn’t. Hasn’t it nearly turned my brain 
already? I’d go mad here. O Jim, think o° the 
jeers I have to bear wi’, the hard speech and bad 
words; and then, the chapel and Michael Hawser!’ 

She shuddered as she pronounced that name, so 
terrible to all offenders, and hid her face in her shawl. 

*There’s no knowing, my lass, what you can do or 
bear till you try. You’ve a hard time before you, 
but it wouldn’t mend matters to run away. Stay 
here, Sue, and do your duty, and then—— What, 
the Lord, is that light out yonder!’ 

The old sailor had suddenly stopped, and stood 
looking out to sea with a keen eye. 

‘Do you see it, Susan? Yonder, just in a line with 
the low rocks!’ ° 

There was a red glow visible on the horizon. It 
looked like a cloud tinged by the setting sun, which 
still flushed the sky. Susan said it was that; but 
the old mariner shook his head. 

*That’s no cloud—that’s no cloud,’ he muttered. 
But even while he spoke, the appearance grew so 
cloud-like, that he half doubted after all. 

‘Susan!’ he said suddenly, after standing in silence 
for a minute. ‘You can steer, eh?’ 

There were few girls born and bred in Sandstone 
who could not. 

‘Then come along.’ Without another word, he led 
her away to a boat lying on the sands a little way off, 
bade her help him to run it down to the water’s-edge, 
then ran to the boat-house, and fetched out oars and 
benches. In five minutes more, he had placed her at 
the stern, and had pushed off from shore. Susan 
obeyed his orders mechanically. There was a decision 
and an energy about the old man that would at any 
time have been hard to withstand. In her present 
state, Susan could not have resisted him, had she 
wished. 

They sped away in silence. The old sailor drew 
long and vigorous strokes, and the boat shot swiftly 
through the water. Ere the chapel-goers of Sand- 
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stone had finished their evening devotions, tliree miles 
were placed between them and the shore. 

Evening was gathering in, and a cold, slate-colonred 
hue spreading over sea and sky; still the red cloud 
flamed on the horizon. 

But no; it was no longer a cloud; within the 
last few minutes, and in the gathering gloom, it had 
taken another and distincter form. ‘The old sailor 
beheld the change, and he turned and regarded Susan 
Watson steadily in the face. 

* Sue, it’s a ship o’ fire!’ 

words came hoarse and low from his lips. He 
rested on his oars, and looked anxiously at his 
companion. 

‘Dare you go on or not, Sue? Remember, there’s 
men in agony out yonder!’ 

* Yes, go on, Jim,’ was her reply. 

He could see her face in the waning light; it was 
white, but calm and brave; so he dipped in his oars, 
and rowed on again. 

How slowly the boat seemed to advance over the 
tranquil water! With that fearful beacon flaring 
before their eyes, how interminable seemed the dis- 
tance! As the twilight deepened, the light from the 
burning ship grew brighter. Erelong the glow of the 
flames shone round them on the waves, and tinged 
Susan’s white cheek with a lurid glow. 

*She must ha’ been on fire some hours,’ said Jim, 
looking towards the vessel; ‘slie seems a’most burnt 
toa shell. Poor souls! we’re too late, I fear.’ 

*No, no! Look, Jim, look! There’s two men 
aboard,’ cried his companion suddenly. ‘O Lord, 
save them; they ‘ll perish!’ 

As Susan Watson spoke, two figures were distinctly 
visible, clinging to the bowsprit; the next moment, 
a cloud of smoke obscured them. Jim Bowes said 
not a word, but rowed on till the sweat rained down 
his face. 

Suddenly a faint shout reached their ears, and the 
smoke-cloud parted open; Jim answered the shout 
by a hearty cheer, then bent over his oars, and rowed 
on again, 

But ere he had made five strokes more, a cry of 
horror broke from his cornpanion’s lips, and, following 
the direction of her eyes, he beheld the bowsprit 
part from the ship and fall into the sea, carrying the 
miserable men along with it. 


TRADE-MARKS. 


Waevever an honest manufacturer stamps manu- 
factured articles with his name, cipher, or mark, or 
affixes a label of similar purport, he tenders a gua- 
rantee that the articles shall be what they profess to be. 
If he adheres steadily to this principle, and takes care 
that his products bear out the promises made in refer- 
ence to them, his mark gradually acquires a great 
commercial value; so great, indeed, that it may be 
alone worth afortune to him. Any other persons who 
appropriate this mark, commit a wrong equivalent to 
that of an actual robbery. What the stamped device 
is on an English sovereign or shilling, the trade-mark 
is.on the products of an honest trader ; it is a pledge of 
quality. Professor Levi states that the trade-marks of 
British manufacturers are more respected abroad than 
those of any other nation. ‘he largest portion of such 
articles is sold in foreign markets by virtue of such 
marks alone; and the prices vary according to the 
different sorts of marks. ‘That the quality will corre- 
spond with the mark, that the bulk will be fairly 
represented by the sample, is the foundation of this 
confidence. 

What kind of mark the manufacturer or trader may 
aflopt, is a matter of little consequence. It may be 
his name, a seal, a vignette, a letter, a cipher. It 
may be a peculiarly coloured wrapper ; er something 


adhesive applied to the surface ; or something stamped 
into the surface. It may be an emblem of across, a bird, 
a quadruped, a castle, a star, acomet,asun. It may 
be a view of a public establishment; a combination 
of initial letters ; almost anything will suffice, in short, 
provided it has not been hitherto employed as a dis- 
tinctive mark of other but similar products. Simple 
initials, without any other distinction, are worth little, 
seeing that there may be many manufacturers bearing 
names with the same initials, who would have a right 
to use the same mark. ‘Then, again, ‘ Holloway’s Oint- 
ment,’ ‘Bass’s Pale Ale,’ ‘Glenfield Patent Starch,’ 
‘Taylor’s Persian ‘Thread,’ ‘Neville’s Digestive 
Bread,’ ‘ Dauglish’s Aérated Bread,’ &c., are better 
marks, because the name of the maker, combined 
with that of the article, defines the latter in a 
specific way. Manchester cotton-yarn has generally 
a lion, or some other device, printed in colours on 
a ticket, pasted or otherwise fastened to the bundle. 
Shirtings and some other kinds of woven goods have 
the names of the manufacturers printed in red or 
blue on the piece itself. Bar-iron has the trade-mark 
stamped into it. Iron of all kinds has generally a 
mark consisting of initials enclosed in some kind 
of boundary-line. Any one examining with a little 
attention the articles of food which he may purchase 
im a prepared state, his clothing, his furniture, and 
the countless things around him, will scon observe 
how very diversified are the trade-marks adupted by 
manufacturers. 

Some evasions of trade-marks can scarcely be heard 
of without a smile. A Burlington Arcade Perrnquier 
introduced a ‘ Medicated Mexican Balm,’ to which he 
prefixed his name; whereupon a neighbour speedily 
advertised his ‘Medicated Mexican Balm ;’ a quarrel 
and a lawsuit ensued, ending in the award of pro- 
tection to the trade-mark. Professor Holloway’s 
pills and ointments may or may not be wortliy of the 
puffery which surrounds them; but it was an obviously 
mean trick when another person, taking advantage 
of the same name, opened a shop within the dis- 
tance of a few houses, and advertised ‘ H. Holloway’s 
Pills and Ointment ;’ which was another case brought 
before the law-courts. A third lawsuit exhibited 
the following facts: Mr Crawshay, the eminent iron- 
master of South Wales, marks his iron by ‘W. 
Crawshay,’ or ‘W. C.,’ enclosed in a ring. In 1837, 
he observed on Mr Thompson's wharf some bars of 
iron bearing a mark which he at first supposed to be 
his own, but which, on closer inspection, he found to 
be ‘W. 0.’ enclosed in a ring. He ascertained, more- 
over, that this mark commonly passed in the ‘Turkish 
market for his own (Crawshay’s) mark. Although 
this trade-mark was not exactly like Crawshay’s, yet 
the O which was substituted for the C was, when 
combined with the W and the ring, a proof of imi- 
tation. That Thompson was aware of this imitation, 
was rendered clear; but there was an absence of tech- 
nical proof of an intention to imitate. Mr Linnell, the 
eminent painter, painted a picture and put his name 
to it; a copy of this picture, name and all, got into 
the market. ‘That this was an infringement of a 
trade-mark, and something worse, is clear enough; 
yet, through the bewildering inconsistencies of the 
English law, the perpetrator of the fraud escaped 
both on the charge of forgery and on that of obtaining 
money on false pretences. One George Borwick 
imvented what he called ‘Baking Powder,’ and ‘ Egg 
Powder,’ sold in packets, with his name printed on 
the wrapper. A dealer, failing to sell his own 
‘Baking Powder,’ applied to a printer to print 10,000 
labels as nearly as possible like Borwick’s, except the 
signature. ‘This signature had been rendered invi- 
sible by the peculiar wrapping of Borwick’s packets, 
until the wrapper was torn off; and therefore the 
cunning cheat deemed himself in this particular safe. 
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Many of these deceptive packets were sold as Borwick’s 
%efore the scheme was discovered. 

&2%ot very long ago, a large quantity of spurious ale 
Wats seized, labelled ‘ Allsopp’s Ale,’ just as it was about 
ty be exported to America; the trade-mark was so obvi- 
Oysly an appropriation that a severe punishment fol- 
lowed the proof of the offence. There is a certain kind 
of fodder called ‘Thorley’s Food for Cattle;’ and an 
imitator was detected making use of the very casks, 
a8 well as the trade-mark, to dispose of an inferior 
cattle-food of his own concocting. Messrs Dent, the 
largest glove-manufacturers in this country, frequently 
meet with ‘Dent & Co.’ stamped in red ink, according 
40 their customary plan, on gloves which never came 
trom their warehouse; and in some cases they have 
Seen able to mulct the wrong-doers in heavy damages. 
Mr sy kes made shot-belts and powder-flasks,*on which 
he stamped ‘Sykes’ Patent ;’ another Mr Sykes did 
the same tliing, and stamped, ‘ Sykes’ Patent.’ Both 
were right in the name Sykes, both were wrong in 
using ‘patent’ for an article which had not been 
patented; but the court devided that, so far as it 
went, ‘Sykes’ Patent’ was a trade-mark, not to be 
imitated by the second Sykes. Mr Blofield made 
hones for razors, and wrapped tliem in certain paper; 
another person obtained some of these papers, and 
sold inferior hones in them; this was decided to be 
illegal. Similar proceedings have been detected in 
reference to Day and Martin’s blacking labels. 

Whatever be the actual decision in any particular 
trial, it is unquestionable that the English law reeog- 
nises the right of property in trade-marks, The law 
requires three things to be proved, however—that 
there has been an imitation of the trade-mark; that 
the imitation was purposely made with a fraudulent 
intent; and that an injury has actually been caused 
by the imitation, or a loss incurred. It unfortunately 
happens that, by the adroitness of counsel, a loophole 
is too often found for the escape of a man whom no one 
doubts to have been guilty of this kind of unworthy 
deception. The way in which Professor Levi states 
the modus operandi of the law, will shew how many 
things have to be done to obtain damages for the 
imitation of a trade-mark: ‘In order to establish a 
right to damages, it would have to be proved that the 
defendant had adopted a trade-mark so like the mark 
of the plaintiff as to be calculated to impose upon 
ordinary persons, and to induce them to believe that 
the goods were the plaintiff's goods; and also, that 
the acts complained of were done with the intention 
to deceive. ‘The plaintiff himself must be accustomed 
to use a certain mark to denote that the goods so 
marked were of his own manufacture. He must 
prove that such mark was well known and understood 
in the particular trade, and that the defendant had 
adopted the mark and sold the goods bearing it, with 
intent to deceive.’ 

The most striking cases of the evasion of trade- 
marks are attributable to foreigners, who avail them- 
selves surreptitiously of the fame of English manu- 
facturers. Once, now and then, the fraud is in the 
opposite direction; and if we knew all, perhaps we 
should find that foreign manufacturers have a grievous 
right to complain of nimble-witted English adven- 
turers. The never-dying ‘Jean Maria Farina’ came 
into an English court of law, not very long ago, to 
demand justice. Relying on the confusion between 
the many Eau-de-Cologne makers who assume this 
name, an English printer imitated a label with the 
signature ‘Jean Maria Farina, gegeniiber dem Julich 
Platz,’ with a peculiar flourish, and also a stamp and 
aseal. Although a Prussian subject, Farina was able, 
in this particular instance, to obtain justice in an 
English court of law. A second case relates to the 
‘Duc de Montebello’s Champagne,’ a kind of wine much 
prized for its superior quality. It is brought into 


this country in bottles of a peculiar make, with dis- 
tinguishing labels. An English firm imitated the 
bottles and labels, filled the bottles with gooseberry 
wine, and passed off the sophistication as the famed 
Montebello Champagne. ‘The law-courts, rightly 
enough, granted the duke protection against this and 
similar frauds, declaring that the make of the bottle 
was a trade-mark, as well as the contents of the 
label. A very similar case was that of the Count 
de Zara’s liqueur ‘Maraschino,’ made on that noble- 
man’s estate in Hungary; the bottles and labels 
were imitated in London, and a sham maraschino 
sold. The courts, in this matter likewise, granted 
an injunction. A‘ fourth instance is that of the 
Collins Company, manufacturers of a very superior 
kind of edge-tools, at their factory at Hartford, in 
the United States. They stamp on their manufac- 
tured articles the words, ‘Collins & Co., Hartford, 
cast-steel, warranted ;’ and also affix labels, on which 
is printed, ‘Look for the stamp Hartford, if you 
want the genuine Collins & Co.” A Birmingham 
merchant was clearly proved to have imitated the 
trade-mark and labels of this company, and to have 
been in the habit of selling and exporting tools so 
stamped as being the tools of the Company. Happily, 
the law was clear enough to render justice in this 
case. 

Of the strange way in which English trade-marks 
are borrowed on the continent, or by foreigners chiefly 
trading on the continent, a few examples may be 
given, chiefly on the authority of Professor Levi. 

In the steel-trade, it is a common practice with the 
German manufacturers to produce a low-priced and 
inferior article, wretchedly bad, upon which they 
unscrupulously impress the trade-marks of the most 
celebrated Sheffield and other makers. Files marked 
with the full names of the leading Sheffield firms are 
made in Germany, and are sent to other countries as 
British goods, at such prices as real British goods 
could not possibly compete with. A peculiar fish- 
hook knife, made by Bateman, sells at 3s. 6d. per 
dozen; but a false ‘Bateman’ is sent out by a 
Prussian firm at Is. 5d. Needles, at 10d. per 
thousand, are sent out under the guise of British 
needles, which cannot be sold at less than 3s. Some- 
times the deceivers are clumsy in their spelling, as in 
one instance where they printed labels relating to 
‘ Genuine improved sprig steel, fra the manufactry of 
William Grafes & Sonns, Zawd Works, Sheffield ;’ but, 
generally speaking, they are faithful forgers. Occa- 
sionally they exhibit surpassing impudence. Some 
time ago, Mr Redfern, a file manufacturer, deemed it 
necessary to print, on labels attached to the wrappers 
of parcels, the following announcement: ‘John 
Redfern begs leave to state that frequent and various 
attempts have been made to imitate ‘his files with 
spurious articles; to prevent such imposition in 
future, please to observe none are of his manufac- 
ture but those stamped S8*Q, and Jabelled on the 
outside wrapper with the same mark and his name’— 
with something more to the same effect. Very soon 
afterwards, it was discovered that a German house 
had copied the whole of this caution, making their 
packets of files to exactly resemble those of Redfern’s 
in external appearance —his virtuous indignation 
included. Another Sheffield manufacturer adopted a 
printed label, containing his name and other parti- 
culars, a trade-mark, and the words, ‘to imitate which 
is felony.” The Germans copied tliis—‘felony’ and all? 
The Goldsmiths’ Company Hall-mark, upon gold 
watch-cases, is pirated to a very great extent in 
America, upon gold below the English standard; 
watches are bought up in this country without 
the cases; cases are made in America, with the 
figure ‘18’ marked upon them, as indicating 18 carats 
fine, whereas the quality of the gold may not be more 
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than 14 or 15 carats fine—that is, 14 or 15 of pure 
gold to 10 or 9 of alloy; and then purchasers are made 
to believe that they possess a watch bearing the 
highly-prized London guarantee trade-mark, Many 
London watchmakers of eminence have found their 
names stamped on watches which never came from 
their own shops; this is especially done in Switzer- 
land, from which country the watches find their way 
to India, and elsewhere. Mr Leech, an English 
cotton manufacturer, was driven into a Calcutta 
court of law against a certain native, who, by imitat- 
ing a particular trade-mark belonging to fine sheet- 
ings, and placing it on sheectings of inferior quality, 
had made large profits, and had injured the fair fame 
of the manufacturer. Lea and Perrin’s Worcester- 
shire Sauce, Rodgers’s Sheffield cutlery, Peisse and 
Lubin’s perfumery, Irish linens, and many other com- 
modities manufactured in Great Britain or Ireland, 
are largely imitated in the United States; or rather, 


an unfair sale of inferior goods is effected by the use of 
trade-marks properly belonging to the genuine articles. 

There is a laxity about all this which every right- | 
minded person must regret. Many of the manufac- 
turers who do these things are drawn into it by the 
custom of their trade, rather than by intentional 
roguery. Birmingham, perhaps, is about as honest as 
any of our large centres of industry; yet it is said 
to be a very frequent custom there for the manufac- 
turers to receive orders from merchants to affix to 
the manufactured articles particular trade-marks ; the 
thing is done as a matter of course. The manufac- 
turer either does not trouble himself about the morality 
of the matter, or he relies on the respectability of the 
merchant for his having authority to act as the agent 
of the persons whose trade-marks are thus used. The | 
frauds such as have lately come under public notice, | 
where a warehouseman insisted that ‘300 yards’ | 
should be stamped on a reel of cotton containing 
much less than that quantity, are of a different 
character ; they are departures from honesty, declaring | 
things to be that which they are not; but they are 
not surreptitious appropriations or imitations of trade- 
marks, 


AN AID TO CONVERSATION. 


Tne town of Bridgeford, which lays claim to being 
my dwelling-place, is not a very big one, but its 
inhabitants pique themselves much upon what they 
call their ‘enlarged ideas.’ We have a ‘comprelen- 
sive grasp’ of every subject with which we have to 
deal; we take an ‘extended view’ of every matter 
which we have to consider; and we have, in short, 
what painters call a ‘free touch’ in our representa- 
tions of everything. In speaking of this, our boasted 
peculiarity, we should not have made use of one only 
of the above sentences, but of all three of them; our 
freedom of touch causes us to take up some space; 
we think it rather a dexterous thing to repeat the 
same idea in different words—to be prolific in syno- 
nyms; our extended views, combined with our 
extended way of expressing them, make us, in fact, 
slightly verbose; we do not so much converse as 
lecture ; we do not argue, but prefer to preach at one 
another. 

And how we do preach! Not only in our churches, 
chapels, and synagogues — although, even in that 
respect, Catholic and Episcopalian, Presbyterian and 
Free Church, Jumper and Jew, all preachers what- 
soever amongst us, do, as it appears to me, for length, 
at all events, whip the world—but in our dining- 
rooms and drawing-rooms also, there is perpetual 
preaching. Political Preaching, Educational Preach- 
ing (before which the duration of a Spurgeon- 
sermon pales), Literary Preaching, Scientific Preach- 


ing, Natural History Preaching (catalogues of the 


contents of the Ark), Metaphysical Preaching (a 
mixture of darkness, chaos, and eternity), Poetical 
Preaching, and Preaching proper, or Theological. -. - 

What astonishes a stranger who comes for the fits 
time from the metropolis or elsewhere to Bridgeford, 
next to these universal monologues, is, how anybodY 
can be got to listen to them; our patience, our fo 
bearance, our uncomplaining submission, is the thenf© 
of his thoughts, and would be (if we suffered him #° 
converse) of his conversation. Nor am I, Bridgefo d 
man though I be, quite prepared, it must be confess d, 
with a satisfactory explanation of this. We sef¢™ 
incapacitated by nature from enjoying what is ge*"e- 
rally understood by sociality ; it is not so much (that 
we are inhospitable, as that we cannot be cordial | we 
are not, though strict enough in many things, xbso™ 
lutely Mohammedan-like with regard to liquor, yet 
all the drink in the cellaret somehow fails to make 
us genial. It seems rather to feed some awful duct, 
from which, sooner or later, the great Preaching 
arteries of our nature will be supplied to overflow. 
‘When the Wine is in, the Wit is out,’ says the pro- 
verb; but it certainly does not apply to Bridgeford, 
or if it does, it, most assuredly, has no reference to 
that Wit of which brevity is said to be the soul. 
Nothing of the sort comes out of us, however exhilar- 
ated we may be. If I call on one of my bachelor- 
friends about supper-time, I hear, as I approach the 
door, a solemn monotone, uninterrupted by a laugh, or 
a cheer, or even a word. I think perhaps that he is 
at evening-prayers, and wait a few minutes; presently, 
I recognise the voice as belonging to one of our asso- 
ciates, who has a theory upon Colour, or Bookbinding, 
or Sculpture, or the best way of Pickling Cabbage, 
which he is expounding amid tobacco-smoke, and 
sherry, and unbroken silence, to admiring friends. 
There is food on the table, there are plenty of clever 
young fellows in the room—the elements, in any 
other place save Bridgeford, of high spirits and 
repartee, and invigorating and intellectual conversa- 
tion— but still they prefer to be bored in this 
unaccountable manner. Or, if I visit a married 
friend, to enjoy in his domestic circle the invigorating 
Tea, there is monotone again booming down the well- 
carpeted staircase from the drawing-room ; and there 
is a person in spectacles making it, who has dropped 
in to read alittle volume upon insect-life (with digres- 
sive remarks of his own, where he disagrees with the 
author) to the four charming young ladies and their 
mamma, who are only acquainted, perhaps, with the 
Bee and the Flea, and have not the least interest 
beyond them. ‘The host has, happily for himself, 
gone out for the evening, but probably only to the 
same sort of thing in another form, a Preaching, a 
Lecture, a Didactic Essay, or a Discussion conducted 
by one person. 

Our capacity for listening is the more remarkable 
since we exercise it without hope of reciprocity of 
talk; we have no ambition to inflict these Addresses 
(which is the transatlantic name for them) in our own 
turn upon others; each set amongst us has a Gama- 
liel, under which it sits, and is content to sit, mum, 
glum, dumb. And the Gamaliel knows it, and takes the 
very utmost possible advantage of the circumstance. 

To interrupt the stream of eloquence of one of these 
persons is to strike a blow at civilisation— Bridgeford 
civilisation—itself. He may be a lord, he may be a 
professor, he may be the tacitly admitted chieftain of 
his coterie from various reasons, but he is their 
socially appointed preacher, and therefore a high- 
priest whom it is rank blasphemy so much as to 
answer. ‘The Gamaliel of tie particular set to which 
I belong, the centre of my Bridgeford circle, enter- 
tains peculiar ideas regarding the Pope. It is as 
impossible to keep the Pope out of this gentleman's 
mind, and (which is worse) out of his talk, as it was 
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to eliminate Charles I. out of Mr Dick’s Memorial 
in David Copperfield. We are justly proud of this 
untiring mouthpiece of ours, and are always anxious 
to trot him out before astonished strangers; so that 
when my friend Tomkins of the metropolis came to 
visit me last month, it was arranged that we should 
afford him an intellectual treat, of which, of course, 
the principal dish was to be Alexandrine, our Gama- 
liel, garnished with his accompanying theory. 
Tomkins (as I remembered him in my youth) was 
an intellectual person, and likely to appreciate this; 
an eloquent person, and therefore—as I thought—one 
bound to hail a brother-master of rhetoric. I antici- 
pated from the proposed conversazione—for we retain, 
curiously enough, that title for our Bridgeford 
réunions, in spite of its inapplicability—the customary 
mental benefits, and the enforced admiration, in 
addition, of a talented stranger. The appointed 
evening arrived ; my supper-table was duly furnished ; 
my guests were all assembled; Tomkins was on my 
right hand; Alexandrine was opposite, to whom all 
ears were already turned to catch the precious jewels 
of his discourse ; he introduced—apropos to grace— 
his favourite topic, the Pope; he drew it out as a 
conjuror draws out his ribbons frgm his throat, in 
strips of many-coloured thought ; bit all of the same 


Alexandrine upon this occasion was not permitted to 
discuss afresh, and we felt that we had in some sort 
had our Intellectual Treat after all. 

Of the incalculable benefit which the experience 
has conferred upon our Gamaliel, I need only say this, 
| that upon the next occasion of our meeting we were 
| permitted to have quite a little social conversation, 
| nor did he introduce the Pope more than three times, 
| or speak at any period at greater lengths than thirty 
minutes throughout the evening. 

The reason for making this incident public, is to 
suggest to my oppressed fellow-townsmen the pro- 
| priety of hiring Tomkins for a few evenings, or even 
| of leasing him (#f he will permit us to do so) for the 
| space of twelve months, in order that he may come 
| Among us and attend in turn our numerous coteries ; 
| and thus always bringing his Tail-theory with him, 
| he may inflict a lasting lesson upon every Gamaliel of 
Bridgeford. 


| THREE YEARS IN POLAND. 


In the spring of 185-, I made an agreement with a 
| Polish nobleman as land-steward ; and having prepared 
| a hasty viaticum, kissed all my little brothers and 
| sisters, with many promises of the wonderful stories I 


material; incessant, endless, as though his inner | should bring home to them, and slily slipped a ring 
man were Pope and all Pope; still we listened, and | on the white hand of my pretty cousin Kate, I started 
might have listened until morning dawned, had it not | for my destination. I was just twenty-three, a time 
been for the audacious stranger, Tomkins of the | of life when most men sadly overrate their own powers, 
metropolis, who having for the first twenty minutes | as a retrospective view often tells us; and when we 
been exclusively occupied with lobster salad, had | are inclined to sanguine views of life, men, and man- 


made during that period no sign of either adhesion or 
dissent. 

‘Pooh!’ cried he, suddenly thrusting away his plate, 
and looking straight at the great Alexandrine— 
* Pooh!’ repeated he, puffing out his cheeks in a boast- 
ful and contemptuous manner, ‘you know nothing 
about it, and it’s all nonsense: the Popes were all 
apes, sir, like the rest of us.’ 

‘The Pope, or Papa,’ continued Alexandrine, dis- 
daining to notice the interruption—‘ the Pope, or 
Papa’—— 

‘Has an ape’s tail,’ observed Tomkins, with delibe- 


‘ ration; ‘whether, as among the Ghilanes of Africa, 


the vertebral column is externally elongated, or 
whether ’—— 

‘The Father of his People, the Vicegerent of Heaven, 
the Holy Father,’ repeated our tautological friend, 
* possesses, or is supposed to possess’—— 

‘A tail,’ retorted the imperturbable Tomkins, who 
was by this time standing up—‘a tail of at least two 
inches long: he could express pleasure by waggling 
it, or melancholy by slightly depressing it; but it was 
shamefully cut off, in his Holiness’s thirteenth year, 
because it interfered with him—unless he was very 
careful—whenever he took a seat. In a certain island 
in the Bay of Bengal, there still without doubt exists 
a nation of tailed men; and Monsieur du Couret, who 
was despatched by the French government into the 
interior of Africa ’—— 

Alexandrine sat down in despair, resigning his 
position for that evening, and Tomkins preached in 
his stead. He, too, had his theory—that of the 
famous Lord Monboddo ; he, too, had a capacity for 
social boring unexampled even in Bridgeford ; he, too, 
had a flood of words wherein all remarks of other 
persons were drowned. It was curious to observe 
how immediately the allegiance of the rest of us was 
transferred to the victorious stranger, just as in a 
poultry-yard, if chanticleer upon his own dunghill be 
defeated by an alien game-cock, the submissive hen- 
harem turn their domestic eyes at once towards their 
new lord and master. 

Lord Monboddo’s peculiar views were indeed quite 
a relief after that theory about the Pope, which poor 


| ners. Hitherto, I had never been beyond the fine 
home counties, so that every new scene and incidental 
varieties of character, costume, and customs, struck me 
more forcibly than they would have done an experienced 
traveller. It is these impressions that I propose to 
set before the reader, added to those after-experiences 
I was enabled to obtain of Polish domestic life, during 
a three years’ residence in the very heart of the 
country. As the individuals I mention in these 
sketches are now living, I shall make use of fictitious 
names; but upon every other statement the reader 
may place implicit faith as being perfectly authentic. 
It was the first week in April that I arrived at 
Krarowie, a village belonging to my employer, the 
Count P——, and where I stayed a couple of days 
en route to Cracow. Here was a railway station, 
and here the count kept an English stud. The stud- 
master was an Englishman, and a good-humoured 
jolly fellow, but, like every one else, did nothing. 
His daily routine of business was to look through 
the stables every morning, swear a little at the groom, 
get his breakfast, walk to the railway station—there 
are always numbers of idlers at the station—about 
a quarter of a mile off; play at cards or dominoes and 
drink Bavarian beer till djnner; and drink it again 
from dinner till tea, and from tea till supper. No one 
seemed todo anything except the peasants, and even 
they worked lazily. The women going about in blue 
bodices and skirts just reaching below their knees 
was a sight very unusual to me, and I must confess I 
felt somewhat shocked at their indelicacy; but in a 
few weeks I got quite used to the sight, and thought 
no more of it than if I had lived among bare legs all 
my life. The men still keep to the national costume, 
and it is very picturesque: a red cap, square crowned, 
and bound with a band of black sheep’s wool; a long 
blue coat, kept tight to the waist with a broad leather 
belt, ornamented by studs and rings, and with a steel 
and knife hanging from it; blue trousers tucked into 
high boots, complete the dress. They never wear 
neckcloths, but in coldest weather tie their shirt with 
a piece of pink ribbon. 
I stayed three days at Count P——’s palace at 
W—, on my way to my final destination, which was 
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an estate some eiglity miles north of Cracow. The 
palace had as much right to such a title as many 
others in Poland, being a dull and dismal-looking 
building, situated in a gloomy square. You enter 
through an archway into the courtyard, and see an 
agreeable mé/ée of a peasant’s cart, two or three 
ladders hanging up against a wall, an empty barrel 
or two, and various litters of no cleanly appearance ; 
all these forming a pleasant tout ensemble for the eyes 
and noses of the noble inhabitants when they chose 
to amuse themselves by promenading in the balcony 
which. ran round the second story above. 

The country from Cracow to Warsaw by the banks 
of the Vistula is for the most part bleak and 
unpicturesque. Of the scenery and Polish roads, I 
had a good opportunity of judging, as my conveyance 
was @ peasant’s cart, a small four-wheeled carriage, 
drawn. by a couple of sturdy little ponies, with a 
pole between them. The body of the vehicle is simply 
a wicker-basket, and the hind-wheels are connected 
with the fore only by a pole, held by an iron bolt. 
This original construction I found was admirably 
adapted for the roads, for sometimes the front part 
would suddenly dip into a hole four or five feet deep, 
whilst the hinder would be high up in the air! But 
notwithstanding this terrific state of things, which 
no other vehicle in the world could have borne, we 
seldom got upset; and an upset was nothing to the 
discomfort of sticking in the mud, which is no 
uncommon occurrence in spring travelling. 

Sometimes you travel for miles in a continent of 
slough or puddle, varying in depth from one foot to 
three, and: one can well picture the misery of stick- 
ing in such a thing. We met several unfortunate 
people who were loaded too heavily, set fast, in 
apparently a hopeless state, in the mud, horses and 
men making vain attempts at a release. Meantime, 
seated on bundles of straw, the only seats our rude 
carriage afforded, we endeavoured, by the aid of bear- 
skins, pipes, and brandy, to keep out the blasts of the 
Thracian wind, which, in Horace, I read so much about 
asa school-boy. Our driver had his bundle in front, 
and in the sharpest. weather hung his legs outside; 
he had a single line to guide his horses. by, divided 
against their collars, and fastened to the two dulpins; 
and as they had no blinkers, they could see their 
master, who managed them well, by stretching out 
his arms at full length to the right or left when he 
wanted to use the whip. Later on our journey, and 
towards nightfall, we met with.an accident. The pole 
of the carriage snapped, and it could not be replaced till 
the morning. No inn was near, and we had nothing 
with us but wodki,; neither bread, coffee, nor tea. After 
a deal of searching about, however, we got.some pota- 
toes and a little piece of bacon, at a peasant’s. hut; 
and in the morning, by extraordinary good-luck, some 
mild beer was found, which, warmed up and mixed 
with. an egg, we substituted for coffee. Had there 
been a gentleman living near, we might have fared 
better, as a Polish noble keeps open house, and 
benighted travellers are always received with hospi- 
tality. Arrived at S——, my final destination, I 
received a very kind welcome from Count P——’s 
Polish. steward, in whose house L lived all the time 
that I was employed on the estate. He was a gentle- 
manly fellow, with a fine figure, and handsome features, 
and extremely well educated, but.a great theorist and 
experimentalizer, which idiosyncrasy, I have reason 
to believe, afterwards-ruined him. His wife, like most 
Polish ladies, was very proud, and, of course, had her 
lady’s-maid, and. carriage and five horses, with which 
ashe drove into the town; for it is considered quite 
essential, in order to maintain one’s proper dignity, to 
have five horses to one’s carriage, four being abreast 
in pairs, and a fifth in the front. She was, how- 
ever, very kind ta me, and I owed. her many of 


my daily comforts. Their daughter, Mademoiselle 
Amutka, was quite a beauty, with dark hair and eyes, 
and cheeks as blooming and softas apeach. She had 
been educated at a convent school, and was very 
accomplished, speaking French, German, and Polish, 
and having also some knowledge of English, in which 
L afterwards gave her lessons. I soon grew quite at 
home with the family circle, and had no want of 
society in S——; there were the doctor’s family, the 
head clerk’s, and some jolly old priests, at whose 
bachelor establishments I spent many an evening in 
great conviviality. The priests are never allowed to 
marry; and this law, as may be supposed, has the 
most vicious effects; but, as I always make it a rule 
to take people as I find them, I accepted their 
hospitality gratefully, and much as their domestic 
morality might shock me, kept my disapproval to 
myself. Depend on it, this is the only system with 
which one may journey through life with tolerable 
comfort and without disgust. 

I found agriculture to be in a very low state in the 
‘granary of Europe,’ as Poland was formerly styled. 
This state of things has been effected by a continual 
system of growing, through some generations, the 
same kinds of corn-crops—that is, rye, wheat, barley, 
and oats. Consequently, there has been no sufficient 
change of green crops, or fallow; and in many parts, 
on farms where formerly as much corn was stacked 
as was held in the crammed barns, the barns are now 
more than amply capacious to hold the whole. 
Draining is not generally practised, and the greater 
part of the finest land in the world is: comparatively 
worthless for the want of it; the scanty crops being 
half smothered with a kind of sedge or rush, which 
thrives best in such sodden earth, When you recom- 
mend draining, the Polish farmers argue thus: ‘ How 
can draining pay, when it costs.as much as the present 
value of the land?’ They will not be convinced that 
the value of the land would be more than doubled. 
Blights are very frequent, which I attribute to the 
wet, cold, and unhealthy state of the land. Sugar- 
manufactories have sprung up in many places, and 
beet-root, necessarily in the neighbourhood of them, 
is highly estimated ; but they do not appear to be 
very paying concerns; besides, they are not likely 
in the end to be at all advantageous to agriculture, 
but rather the reverse, for the crop exhausts the land, 
and the squeezed pulp is a very inadequate return, 
and a poor substitute for the root as a food for cattle. 
On most large farms is a wodki or white-brandy dis- 
tillery, which takes up all the potatoes and spare corn. 
The refuse is also mixed with chaff, and given to cattle, 
but not to horses; those animals having the excep- 
tional distinction of being fed with corn and root in 
its natural state. Land usually gets manured but once 
in about twelve or fifteen years, and in very few places 
are any marked signs of improvement visible. So 
much for agricultural prospects in Poland. It is a 
sad thing to reflect that so much rich land should be 
thus wasted,. Of course, I did my best to effect some 
improvements on the estate of Count P——.,. but. what 
can one man do against the obstinacy of inherent 
prejudice? The peasantry were stupid and headstrong ; 
my friend, the Polish agent, was theoretical and head- 
strong also. One might as well have tried to force 
back. the tide as to conquer such difficulties. 

The summer passed quickly in our outdoor occu- 
pations, and when winter came, bringing snow and 
idleness, we had a merry time of it at S——. We 
had wolf-hunting in the forests, and sociable parties 
amongst. the neighbours, parties: that, for real enjoy- 
ment, perhaps vie with any others in the world. If 
you wish to see true mirthfulness and merry-making, 
go toa Polish ball; above all, to an imenin, or name’s-day 
festivity. I went.to.a great many of theseimenins. I 
will describe one of these, being the festival of Madame 
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D— , the wife of a physician residing in the neigh- 
bourhood. We drove in a sledge, and were so well 
wrapped upinour bear-skins, that the journey was by no 
means an unpleasant one, in spite of the sharp weather; 
and besides, there is something of sleepy luxuriance in 
sledye-travelling. You resign all the care of the 
horses to the driver, and only think of your own 
comfort, whilst the rapid sliding motion through the 
unearthly looking scenery impels you to a state of 
mental torpidity. On arriving, we entered a kind of 
reception-room, where a waiter was handing round 
coffee and a glass of elegant little cigarettes. A 
goodly assembly of company were sitting round in 
animated conversation, and not a few of tiie fair ladies 
were smoking; ay, and enjoying it too, holding the 
cigarettes in. their dainty taper fingers, and ever and 
anon puffing from their celestial lips little clouds of 
real smoke. When most of the guests had arrived, 
we passed into the ball-room, which had: an oaken 
floor, well waxed and: shining. This, as may be 
supposed, is rather dangerous to the uninitiated, and 
even amongst those well versed in the slippery art, 
there are many faur pas and downfalls. Sometimes 
the floors are washed for such an occasion, but rarely. 

The ball was opened by a Polonaise, whicl: is little 
more than a promenade, our musicians being three 
Jews playing on violins, and then the evening’s con- 
viviality commenced. It is customary for every 
gentleman to engage a partner for the mazur for the 
whole evening, though not exclusively for any other 
dance. This national dance is the most exhilarating 
and delightful I have ever seen, and I should rejoice 
to see it, with slight modifications, introduced into 
our ball-rooms. ‘The variety of the figures is almost 
endless. One, I well recollect, is always danced in 
the course of the evening. ‘The couples form as 
in a country dance; then the first gentleman at the 
top takes his partner down the middle, and when 
returned to his place, drops down on one knee, 
when the worthy host fills him a glass of wine, and he 
drinks to the fair lady who is.dancing round him. 
Each couple perform the same figure in turns. About 
midnight, supper is served. The viands consist of 
wild-boar’s ham, venison, fowls, and game, if in 

* season. Sweet cakes; jellies, dried and preserved fruits, 
tarts, and pies @ [ Anglaise, are unknown. The wine 
generally used is Hungarian, and resembles strong 
sherry. Supper does not end the festivity, for dancing 
is kept up with great spirit until morning. The 
dowagers and paterfamiliases play cards in a room set 
aside for them; but I have often seen one of the jolly 
old fellows come into the ball-room, choose a partner, 
and snapping his fingers, go off in the mazur, telling 
the young men they have not half life inthem. A 
hot breakfast is partaken of before parting, and then 
all, mutually pleased, betake themselves to the sledges, 
caring not how often they meet you again on a similar 
occasion. 

In the sharp long winters, Poland is much infested 
with wolves, which are driven by hunger from the 
Russian forests to those of Poland, which are generally 
well stocked with roe-deer and hares. They most 
frequently hide in the wet swamps and inaccessible 
places of the woods, whence at eventide their dismal 
and fearful howlings are heard for several miles, if the 
weather be still. Being very wary, they are got at 
with great difficulty. Inthe extensive forests belong- 
ing to the estate on which I resided, we were never 
free from wolves, and a constant warfare was kept up 
against them. Sometimes they are caught in pitfalls, 
and sometimes hunted by dogs; though not very 
successfully, since it is difficult to get dogs of 
sufficient strength and courage to face them. The 
surest and most successful way of hunting them is 
when the snow is on. the ground; the woodmen are 
on the alert in the neighbourhood, and generally 


discover by their tracks their whereabouts for the day. 
Notice is sent round to all the sportsmen, and some 
hundred and fifty villagers-are collected at the shortest 
notice; everything is done in the quietest manner 
possible for fear of disturbing the wolves. When all 
are assembled at the place appointed, the head-forester 
starts at the head of about twenty sportsmen, takes a 
half-circle round one side of the spot where the 
animals are supposed to lie, and as he walks on 
through. the forest—which, from many years’ expe+ 
rience,. he seems to know as well as a farmer does his 
fields—makes a sign at every hundred yards: with his 
hands, when. one of the sportsmen. stops. ‘Thus each 
in turn is placed, the forester taking his station at 
the further end, and all having strict injunctions to 
fire at nothing but wolves. The under-foresters, 
meanwhile, have been marshalling their squadron, 
armed with staves and hatchets, in an opposite direc+ 
tion. At last a short shrill note of a horn is heard, 
and all. is expectation. 

The sportsmen, hidden behind a pine-tree or a 
juniper bush, with gun cocked and held forward in 
readiness, now breathlessly await, with wide-open eyes 
and ears, the sight of their game. In some places, the 
woods are bare of brushwood, and the lofty pines with 
bare stems tower to an immense height; in others, 
the ground is covered with juniper-bushes and young 
firs, and here the quickest eye and most skilful hand 
are required to bring down your prize. The sport 
now begins. 

First of all, the roe that happen to be within tle 
area bound gracefully past. ‘vhey may be heard 
coming for several yards, though they hardly seem to 
touch the ground. Next come the frightened hares 
scampering by; then a few foxes, whicli peep round 
warily, and may be easily shot, through their extreme 
caution. The wolf comes doggedly at the last; and 
having a very keen scent, will run parallel to the 
whole line of the hunters. Some half-dozen reports 
are heard at each end of the line, and three perhaps 
out of five fine wolves are brought down. The gunsare 
generally loaded with five or six large bullets wrapped 
up in tow, but crack shots use the rifle and single 
ball. ‘The animals are very difficult to kill, and must 
be hardly hit. I was, however, tolerably successful, 
and had many a day’s sport, of which the above 
sketcli gives but an inadequate description. A good 
dinner finishes up the day. 

TI will now proceed to relate a few of my experiences 
regarding the wider features of Polish domestic life. 
Of the Jews, IT will speak first, since they form no 
small item of the community ; for like ill weeds, no 
matter how rouglily they may have been used or 
ground down, they only spring up thicker. 

The Israelitish love and economy of gain is no- 
where seen more characteristically than in Poland; 
nor is their pertinacity. In many towns, they are 
prohibited from dwelling within the gates; they 
cannot possess land, cr keep hotels of any kind; and 
the law prohibits them from taking more than 6 
per cent. Yet they lend to needy landowners at 
20 per cent.; ;and quite monopolise the trade of 
the country. They are the shopkeepers, the millers, 
the mechanics, the merchants, and are contented to 
gain the smallest profits. A Jew-boy, of whom I 
was in tlie habit of buying cakes of ‘ the best Windsor 
soap,’ pins, &c., told me that he began trading with 
borrowed money, for which he paid 20 per cent. 
per month! and even in this decidedly up-hill work 
he managed to support himself, and gradually to: pay 
off his borrowed capital. The expense of living is 
certainly next to nothing; when travelling, they will 
go for days with only a loaf or two of black bread and 
some onions in a bag; their only luxury being a pipe 
and a glass of wodki at the inn; and they generally sleep 
on a bench or table-as soundly as if on @ feather-bed: 
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It is reckoned a clever and commendable thing to 
* do’ a Jew, and it certainly does require no ordinary 
development of one’s faculties. The Jews are not 
now, as formerly, exempt from serving in the army ; 
but it is impossible to make good soldiers of them. 
They are the most craven-spirited of mortals. As 
an instance of their idea of bravery, I will repeat an 
anecdote that came under my personal observation. 
Talking one day with an old fellow, a Jew, who had 
a son in the army, he began praising his valour. 

*My son is a brave soldier,’ he said with infinite 
satisfaction. ‘I went to see him the other day at the 
fortress of K——, and found him soldiering in style.’ 

* What was he at?’ asked one of us slyly. 

‘Oh,’ replied Moses, ‘he was greasing the wagons and 

, 


Another Jew, who was boasting of his son’s personal 
courage, instanced as the maximum of his moral 
bravery, ‘ that he would run up to his neck in water.’ 

Their costume used formerly to be a garment of 
black quite down to their heels, like a dressing-gown, 
girded round the waist by a sash; black inexpressibles ; 
black stockings and slippers; and a black skull-cap 
on their heads; one lock of hair being worn on each 
side of the face, hanging down to the shoulder. The 
women shaved their heads at marriage, and wore false 
fronts of black silk. But the czar, in his loving- 
kindness to his faithful people, tried at least to make 
them look like Christians, and issued an ukase com- 
manding them, under a heavy penalty, to doff the 
skull-cap, and shave their beards and curling locks; 
to wear buttons on their coats; to shorten then toa 
certain length; and to wear long trousers and boots. 
Some of these modifications have been generally 
adopted, but they always tuck their trousers into 
their boots, and all wear beards. I often heard 
of a Jew being shaved for a ‘lark,’ it being the 
greatest indignity that can be put upon them. 

The peasantry appear to be making greater steps 
in improvement than any other part of the commu- 
nity. I believe within fifty years they were all serfs. 
Each had about fifteen or thirty acres allotted to him, 
for which he worked two or three days in the week ; 
the landlord was responsible for him, and if his crops 
failed, or his cattle died, or he fell sick, the master 
had to come to his assistance. Now they are nearly 
all free men. The portion of land that they held was 
valued, and they pay rent for it; so long as they do 
this they cannot be displaced, nor can the proprietor 
touch an inch of his tenant’s land. Ifa peasant be 
unthrifty, and unable to carry on his farm, he sells it 
toa neighbour, and on these sold-out farmers the pro- 
prietor has to depend for labourers ; their wages ranging 
from fourpence to fifteen pence per diem. The 
ange is his own architect, thatcher, &c., and makes 

ight of building a house, or of moving, if he has 
bought a piece of land in a more favourable position. 
After the spring-sowing, he gets a few neighbours to 
assist him, and in a very short time has pulled down 
his old abode and built another on the new site. 
The walls are made of pine-logs, dove-tailed into each 
other, the interstices being filled up with moss, and the 
whole afterwards plastered and whitewashed. ‘There 
is only a ground- floor, so that no very great architec- 
tural skill is required. 

In the winter, the men are constantly employed in 
carting wood-moss from the forests, whilst the women 
are at home weaving their cloth and linen. At 
spring-tide, however, the labourers are in the fields 
at earliest dawn, ploughing and sowing; they work 
in a great hurry, as if for their lives; but after a 
month or so, this all subsides, Then you see women 
and girls weeding the corn, and the men lounging 
about in public-houses, or sitting at the blacksmith’s 
shop smoking their pipes. The women, like the men, 
still adhere to their national costume, which consists 


of a white linen handkerchief for head-dress, tied in 
such a manner that one corner hangs behind, and this 
is always ornamented with flowers; they wear short- 
coloured skirts, and a light blue bodice in summer, 
but in winter, a coat somewhat similar to the men’s. 
In bad weather, they wear boots which are well 
adapted for the roads; but in fine, go barefoot, carry- 
ing their shoes and. stockings under their arms; 
and on entering a town or church, they very coolly 
seat themselves by the roadside, and put them on. 
The girls wear their hair in a long queue behind, 
which, when they marry, is cut off all round close to 
the ears. Society in all the country is in a rotten 
state. Throughout the length and breadth of the 
land stretches the plague of mistrustfulness—double- 
dealing — instability ; and this can surely not be 
wondered at by the readers of Polish history. Those 
who have studied its characteristics will better be 
able to trace these national faults and national mis- 
fortunes to their proper source; and those who have 
had an opportunity of observing the present condition 
and prospects of this unhappy land will, I fear, see 
little that is cheering for future promise. 

But the old pride still lurks beneath the tattered 
vestures: the prince who gains his living by a clerk- 
ship of perhaps fifty pounds a year, still wears his 
signet-ring, and boasts of his noble ancestors in the 
time of Casimir or Jagellon; and the wife of a Polish 
gentleman has still ler lady’s-maid and her carriage 
and five. 


A HARVEST SONG. 


Tne toil of day is ended, 
The night is at her noon; 

And the harvest song swells blithely up 
Beneath the harvest-moon : 

Then tread a quicker measure, 
And chant a louder strain ; 

With dance and song, the days prolong 
That bring the golden grain. 

From out the distant mountain 
Comes the voice of the cascade, 

And the nearer gleam of its silver stream 
Makes glad the silent glade; 

Through all the shadowy forest 
Is heard the fall of leaves— 

And the timid hare treads stealthily 
Among the nodding sheaves. 

And now, on every hillside, 
The purple vintage glows ; 

As when a deeper radiance falls 
From daylight at its close: 

No time is it for sadness, 
Despondency, or fear, 

When autumn comes in gladness, 
To crown the fruitful year. 

Dear is the pleasant leaf-time, 
When all is soft around; 

When frost-imprisoned rivulets 
Are melting into sound ; 

And dear, too, is the season 
When spring and summer meet ; 

When the woods are faint with odours, 
And the hills are dim with heat. 

But spring is but for pasture, 
And summer but for show, 

While autumn, like a crownéd king, 
Has riches to bestow; 

So he shall be the monarch 
Of all the shining year, 

And a crown he shall wear, and a sceptre -— 
Of fruits, and the golden ear, w.s 
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